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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers - - $4.00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers - 2.00 
One copy for thirteen weeks - - - 1.00 


CLUB TERMS. 

Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one ad- 
dress, $20, with extra copy to person getting up club. 
NOTICE. 

To ovuR subscribers in Texas: Owing to the disor- 
dered condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, 
we cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post-Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MADNESS. 


‘* Unxasy lies the head that wears a crown !” 
said the great poet of humanity ; and the ills 
which have fallen so heavily on many crowned 
heads during the last few years have illus- 
trated his words. 

Not to dwell on that saddest and most sud- 
den change from happiness to misery, which, 
but yesterday, blighted two young lives in the 
Mexican tragedy, we have had numerous 
instances of the instability of thrones, in 
our day, which seemed firmly established. 
Napoleon III has ‘followed in the footsteps of 
his predecessor” Louis-Philippe, and bids fair 
to enjoy English hospitality quite as long as 
the Bourbons. Every watering-place in Ger- 
many can boast of the presence of monarchs 
retired from ‘‘ business,” in the persons of 
pretenders, dukes, archdukes, etc. 

But there are even sadder catastrophes than 
these to be noted in those high regions, where 
common cares would not seem likely to intrude. 
Royalty is not exempt from the weakness of 
humanity, and the cares and trials of that 
lofty position often exceed those of the subjects 
who envy it. 

The living death of Carlotta, the Ophelia of 
history, is more tragic than the execution of 
her husband, for there is something in mad- 
ness which appalls and thrills us. And now 
we learn that the Queen of England, too, is 
mad—that the inscrutable decree of Providence 
has stricken the highest head in that great 
Empire, and the leader of the Tory party 
solemnly proclaims the fact as an impeachment 
against the Premier who profits by the imbe- 
cility of his Queen. 

For a long time past whispers of this have 
been circulated through English society, but 
it was not supposed the malady was serious. 

She was said to be odd, flighty, eccentric, 
@ monomaniac, but that her mind was totally 
unhinged no one believed. It was well known 
that this hereditary taint existed in the family, 
but the private virtues and exemplary life of 
the Queen gave her a solid popularity which 
her isolation impaired, but could not entirely 
destroy. The loyalty of the English people 
to their Queen during her long reign has been 
equally honorable to them and to her. For- 
tunate indeed will it be for her successor could 
he secure a tithe of it for himself. If that suc- 
cessor be the Prince of Wales—which must be if 
this news is true—the chances are unfavorable 
tohim. Justly or unjustly, popular prejudice is 
in strong antipathy to him, and no one ought 
to desire the continuance of his mother’s health 
of mind and body more than he. 

For the Democratic element in Great Britain, 
already so firm and so threatening, would gain 
immense accessions by such a change of rulers ; 
and it is even doubtful whether convulsions 
which might shake the throne would not result. 

The annals of England show that the longest, 
most peaceful and prosperous reigns of which 
she can boast, were those of her celebrated 
queens—the reverence and respect for women 
constituting a strong trait in the English mind. 

The hands which are paralyzed against a 
woman are aggressive enough against a man, 
even though he wear a crown. 

The trials of this royal lady have been all 
purely personal. Seldom has it been granted 
to any ruler of a great people to pursue so 
calmly the even tenor of the way. 

But she was a woman and a wife, as well as 
a queen, and all the devotion of a warm heart 
was freely lavished on the husband of her 
choice—chosen from devotion, not from policy. 

With his death snapped suddenly the ties 
which had bound her so strongly to life. For 
several years past she has applied herself to 

perpetuating his memory, to the exclusion of 
her public duties, and her mind and heart 
seemed ever wandering back to his grave. 
Had hers been a private station, she might 
have‘freely indulged in this morbid affection ; 
but it was a luxury denied to royalty, or 
grudgingly accorded. The public believe that 
the tax imposed by high position should be 
paid, and resent when it is not. And thus a 
sensitive, melancholy, morbid woman has been 
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performance of duties, painfully repugnant to 
| her nature. 

The struggle between the two has proved 
too much for her shattered nerves and weary 
soul, and Reason (man’s most royal gift) has 


| abdicated its seat beneath that imperial crown. 


The analogy between this sad ending and 
that of England’s other great queen is very 
striking—though the mental alienation of 
Queen Elizabeth took place only shortly before 
her death. But it equally recalls the mo-al 
drawn from that closing obscuration of so bril- 
liant a light by the poet who records it, when, 
after painting the dying woman lying on the 
floor in the sunless room, bewailing and moan- 


| ing after the dead Essex, who perished through 


her jealousy, he thus concludes- 
** But sadder still to mark the while 
The vacant gaze, the meanless smile. 
And think, the goal of glory won, 
How slight a shade between 
The Idiot, moping in the sun, 
And England’s giant Queen "’ 


THE SYNDICATE. 


Tue financial operations by which the United 
States Government is now converting a large 
portion of the loan on which it has been pay- 
ing six per cent. interest into one bearing five 
per tent., has been conducted by an associa- 
tion of bankers, American and foreign, bearing 
the above title. The name is new, and, it 
must be admitted, well chosen. Looking at 
it from a mere advertising point of view, no- 
thing could be better. It draws the atten- 
tion of the public. It makes itself talked 
about. Every one asks, ‘‘What is a Syndi- 
date? Who are the Syndics? What do they 
do, and wherein do they differ from any other 
association formed to promote the interests of 
their clients and their own.” The answer is 
simple, that the name alone is changed, while 
the functions and dutiesassumed by the Syn- 
dicate differ in no respect from those pertain- 
ing to any association having similar objects. 


exists seems to be for raising money, and, 
incidentally, for repaying it, though this latter 
is a luxury that none besides our own is able, 


two modes by which a government can raise 
money ; or, having raised it, can fix the rate 
of interest it will pay to its creditors ; and 
these are, force and persuasion. In the pre- 
sent instance, both modes were open to our 
Government, and it has accordingly used both 
in a manner we will proceed to explain. The 
time for the repayment of what are known as 
the five-twenty bonds having arrived, Congress 
authorized the Treasury to issue $500,000,000 
of bonds bearing five per cent. interest, and to 
use the proceeds in paying off an equal amount 
of the five-twenties bearing six per cent. 
interest. Of these $500,000,000, upward of 
$300,000,000 were held by the banks through- 
out the United States, and deposited with the 
Government as security for their circulation ; 
and it was politely intimated to the banks that 
they were expected voluntarily to exchange 
their six per cent. for five per cent. bonds, which 


accept four per cent. bonds in exchange. So 
far as regards floating our new loan by force. 
But as to the remaining portion of the loan, 
say about $200,000,000, which somebody had 
to be persuaded to take, the public was stu- 
pidly blind to the advantages of exchanging a 
five for a six per cent. bond; and, although 
money was easy, refused to lend to the Govern- 
ment at the rate of interest offered. Subscrip- 
tions came in very slowly, and something had 
to be done, for if the public would not take 
$200,000,000 at five per cent., the injustice of 
having forced the banks to take $300,000,000 
at that rate would be too glaring. 

The ordinary means of appealing to the pub- 
lic through advertisements, and the coaxing of 
the Treasury agents, having failed, an associa- 
tion of bankers was formed in London and on 
the Continent, calling themselves a Syndicate, 
who undertook, on certain terms, to negotiate 
the new Loan, or, as it is technically called, 
to ‘‘convert” the five-twenties. Some ob- 
scurity still exists as to the details of the 
terms on which the Syndicate undertook this 
operation, but they are generally understood 
to be of the following nature : The new bonds 
were to be issued to the Syndicate, bearing 
interest from their date of issue, and ninety 
days thereafter the Syndicate undertook to 
complete their conversion. As security for 
this, the Syndicate deposits with the Treasury 
an equal amount of five-twenties or other 
Government bonds, and thus, it is obvious, re- 
ceives double interest for ninety days at least. 
One-eighth per cent. commission is allowed to 
the Syndicate. At the expiration of ninety 
days the Treasury agrees not to call upon the 
Syndicate for the money, until the Treasuries 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco are exhausted, and even then only 
to call for a pro rata amount with other and 
independent subscriptions, 

In view of all the advantages enjoyed by the 
Syndicate, close calculators estimate that the 





Jurced into situations, and compelled to the | Government, though issuing the new loan 
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One of the uses for which a government | 


in these modern times, to afford. There are | 





the banks did, very cheerfully, considering | 
themselves lucky that they were not invited to | 
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ni cilealte at par, will ban receive ninety-seven 
to ninety-seven and a half per cent. for it. 
This would look like a very lucrative affair for 
the Syndicate, as the difference of two to two 
and a half per cent. would go into their 
r from any prot accruing 


pockets, while, so fa 
‘‘conversion,” it 


to our Government from the 
had much better have left it alone. 

On the other hand, should any accident de- 
press the new loan or the five-twenties below 
par, the Syndicate might be unable to fulfill 
their contract as the public understand it, and 
as it actually bappens that the late changes in 
the gold market here have had the etlect of 
putting the five-twenties below par in the Lon- 
don market, we can perceive a good reason for 
the frantic efforts of the Treasury to depress 
the value of gold by selling, a few days since, 
four millions more than the ‘‘street” expected 

-& mancuvre that swamped the Gould-Fisk 
gang in 1869, but which, in the present in- 
stance, had no more effect than a shower of 
rain. 

The public may well view with distrust these 
attempts to strain the National credit beyond 
what it will bear. That our credit is steadily 
improving year by year cannot be denied, and 
it is clear to even the most prejudiced that, if 
unchecked by war or internal dissensions, it 
must in a few years rank with the highest in 
the world. In the meantime, while our own 
capitalists can not or will not, except under 
compulsion, lend money to Government under 
six per cent., it appears to us unwise to send 
financial missionaries abroad to preach up our 
greatness and extol our unlimited resources, 


with the sole result of exchanging our six per | 


cent. bonds against five per cents. 
a great part of the difference into the pockets 
of agents. 

One thing we may thank the Syndicate for, 
and that is for giving us a new name. If the 
word becomes popular, its application ought 
not to be restricted to financial agents. In 
changing our present city administration as 
will probably be done by our next Legisla- 
ture, it may occur to that august body that, to 
a large portion of the community, the very 
names of Mayor, Comptroller and Supervisor 
have become ‘‘a stench in the nostrils of 
piety,” while to another portion those names 
may stand as types of such dazzling excellence, 
that many will fear to succeed to these titles 
lest their acts should suffer by comparison 
with those of their predecessors. A change of 
name may remove this possible difficulty. A 
Syndic, under a new order of things, might 
worthily replace a Mayor, and a Syndicate be 
the title of our new city rulers. If, by chang- 
ing the name, we could also change the sub- 
stance, the experiment might be worth trying. 





THE CHOLERA IS COMING ! 

ImpreEssIvE as has been the ‘royal pro- 
gress” of mighty kings, or the desolating path 
of great armies ; full of interest as has been 
the triumphal entrance of conquering monarchs 
into the subjected cities which their might 


has humbled—there is a Coming whose per- | 


sistent advance excites a more awful interest, 
an ingress of a greater conqueror than any 
crowned king’s triumphal march, and before 
whom an overthrown and prostrate people 
bow in deeper humility, covered with the dust 
and ashes of a more abject despair. ‘This 
conquering warrior is Pestilence, and his ser- 
vice is Death’s. 

The march of Asiatic Cholera is a fully 
recognized one at the present day. It has 
again and again made the tour of the world, 


invariably following the same beaten track, 


and coming to the same termination, with, 
however, some slight variation in the rapidity 
of its passage. 

It is in no respect a contagious disease, not 
being communicable from person to person 
by the touch, or the breath, or the clothing ; 
nor is it an epidemic influence, which travels 
by unknown paths and mysterious agencies 
through the air. 

In a fashion peculiar to itself, it follows the 
ordinary routes of travel—uniting itself with the 
caravans of the desert—getting into the crowded 
steamer or vessel— unticketed passing along 
with the crowd on the railways of the world, 
leaving unscathed the petty villages at a little 
distance from its route, and holding rare inter- 
course with the thronged marts and thorough- 
fares adjoining. 

Democratic and low in its characteristics, it 
but leaves the purlieus and pestiferous haunts 
of the degraded poor, the dirty and vile, of one 
city, to find a fitting lodging in the filthiest 
quarters of its new residence. Jere, its first 
visit is to the foul and squalid homes of the 
ignorant and uncleanly ; next, to those of appa- 
rent purity, but of inward and covert neglect. 
The streets festering with garbage, with sewers 
choked and noisome—here Cholera finds its 
home. The ever-present type of disease—the 
fever-tenant of the localiiy—is driven out to 
make room for this more powerful invader. 
Plain dysentery, potent typhus, and all malaria, 
succumb to this regal invader, and the might 
of Death is ev erywhere — nt. 

But while located bere in foree, Cholera 


and putting | 
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{sends out small ein sien into the 


higher grounds, into the better circles, and 
makes many captives and victims. Many 
brown-stone fronts are found built upon made- 
lands redolent with miasm—muny cellars are 
found full of the collected débris of many 
years—old cesspools exhale a noisome effluvia, 
and forgotten barrels of spoilt provisions, neg- 
lected by careiess housekeepers, even in the 
palaces of the rich, act as invitations to the 
searching of this corporal’s guard, and Cholera 
is soon billeted there. 

But to drop metaphor, Cholera means dirt, 
miasm, over-toil of body or brain, improper 
food, neglect of the ordinary laws of health, 
worry, trouble, fear. Cholera is never present 
unless invited by some one or all of these. 
Cholera impregnates a filthy locality with its 
peculiar influence, and those within its sphere 
are liable to it. A Cholera influence radiates 
from these pest-holes, and attacks those at a 
distance, perhaps, and of a supposed different 
class. But, with extremely rare exceptions, 
these are men of broken constitutions — fast 
livers, of intemperate habits—men always ripe 
for the harvest—men broken by mental anx- 
ieties—the fearful and anxious. 

Some preparation is requisite to meet this 
threatened coming. Already a committee is 
appointed to receive the Russian Duke Alexis, 
money is raised, and expectations are ex- 
cited; but we hear little done this side 
of the almost useless Quarantine to receive 
King Cholera. No strong bars and bolts will 
prevent his coming, and another year will find 
him unquestionably at our doors. The filth 
and rottenness of the external city should be 
the first object of attention. Every sewer 
and cesspool and privy should be thoroughly 
cleansed. Every gutter should be frequently 
washed by opening the Croton hydrants. The 
cellar of every house should be. carefully ex- 
amined for decaying material by competent, 
faithful men—not the ordinary class of politi- 
cian-inspectors to’ whom is usually confided 
this all-important duty. Every tenement-house, 
shanty, and dwelling, occupied by more than 


|; ten persons, should be under the direct sur- 


veillance of the police, and examined weekly 
during the coming and presence of this fearful 
scourge. The markets should be stripped of 
all decaying material. 

By forcible means every room in every 


| tenement-house should be kept clean. The 








floors and bedding should be cleansed, and 


| every adult person and child should be re- 


quired to be washed thoroughly once a week, 
and in hot weather twice. This alone will 
require a quantity of Croton water unpre- 
cedented, and sweeten the city atmosphere 
most wonderfully. It is scarcely credible, but 
it is true, that the mass of the lower orders 
of the laboring people of this city are not 
entirely washed during the whole year, and 
then only by the occasional bathing in the 
river during the Summer season. The general 
construction of public baths is an imperative 
necessity, in view of the approaching epi- 
demic. Thus, not only the city proper, in 
every quarter, from the houses of the rich and 
supposed careful, to the tenements of the poor 
and supposed foul, should be thoroughly ex- 
amined, cleansed and sweetened. Private 
rights and personal privacy should be nugatory, 
in consideration of the danger that threat- 
ens the public weal. 

And this is but prevention. With the actual 
coming of the pestilence, hospitals should be 
opened in every convenient locality, and 
thither all the needy and suffering should 
have free access. These charitable institutions 
should be officered, not by young, stripling doc- 
tors, new-fledged from the colleges, but by the 
best talent that can be found ; not such as are 
recognized by bigoted academies of medicine 
or the hangers-on of petty cliques, but men of 
force and ability—men of real merit, who 
have resisted alike the dictum of partisan medi- 
cal politics and the temptations which have 
beset the weak-kneed abortionist and quack. 
There are enough ‘‘ Ward physicians” of the 
choleraic ’49, with their experience made doubly 
practical by subsequent contemplation, to care- 
fully and properly guard the public health. 

We have a Board of Health more free from 
bigotry, from the trammels of ‘‘ism,” than 
ever before. Give to them, if they have it 
not, all necessary power. The names of Car- 
nochan and Ceccarini imply safety and infuse 
courage. They mean that no clique shall 
rule, no ‘‘ism” shall govern. 

Finally, a trust in the fiats of the Almighty— 
a belief that whatever is, is right—a fearlessness 
such as comes from a consciousness that every 
effort to ward off pestilence has been done—and 
then, with a faith in Providence, ‘‘ the powder 
being kept dry,” the community will dismiss all 
care, conscious that the events of this world 
are guided by a power that comes as a direct 
emanation from Omnipotence, before whose 
decrees both angels in heaven and mortals of 
earth must bend in prostrate and reverential 
submission. 





A. REPORT is gaining credence in Arkansas to 
the effect that H. G. is the head-centre of the Ku-Klux 
Klan. We are loth to believe this without more 
authentic evidence. 
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BENEVOLENT AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. 
PART XIII. 

THE SHELTERING ARMS, 

AGAIN, the charity of the philanthropist is 
direc'ed to the children. 
the Sheltering Arms is to offer shelter to such 
children as, under existing rules, cannot be 
admitted, or will not be sent by their parents’ 
friends, to any institution. The Trus- 
tees announced, at the outset, that they would 


other 


The special object of 


receive as beneficiaries all children, however | 


young, and without regard to their condition 
of health, excepting only such as were ill with 
contagious disease. 

The first Report of the Society says that 
parents unable, for various reasons, to keep 
their children at home, yet unwilling to give 
up the control of them, place them here, sub- 
ject at any time to withdrawal ; and they pay, 
according to their means, a portion of the chil- 
dren’s maintenance. Many of the children re- 
ceived are for life dependent on the aid of 
others —being blind, dumb, or permanently 
crippled ; the blind or deaf, however, are kept 
only until they reach the age limited for ad- 
mission into the Asylums for the Blind or Deaf 
and Dumb. Incurable cripples have generally 
found friends in some private person, or some 
Sunday-school or Church, ready to assume the 
entire charge of their support. 

The institution commenced its operations in 
the month of October, 1864, when its Presi- 
dent gave it the use of his own house, at the 
corner of Broadway and One Hundredth Street, 
for ten years, free of rent. The need of such 
an Asylum was seen at once, as, within a few 
days after its doors were opened, all the beds, 
forty in number, were filled, and many little 


applicants had to be refused admission. In| 


the Spring of 1865, the Board solicited and 
obtained subscriptions to erect an addition to 
the house; and this addition, completed in 
1866, increased the number of beds to ninety. 

But still, the accommodations were too lim- 
ited, and the Board undertook a new enter- 
prise. After much deliberation and negotiation, 
they purchased the land which they now occupy. 
It has a front of three hundred and twelve feet 
on One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street, one 
hundred and fifty feet on the Tenth Avenue, 
and fifty-five feet on Lawrence Street. 

The building is in five sections ; the centre 
is thirty-six feet by forty-seven; a wing ex- 


wing being fifty feet in length by forty-five in 
depth ; and each of these is terminated by an 
end section twenty-five feet front by forty-five 
in depth—all two stories in height, and sur- 
mounted by a Mansard attic. 

In each wing there are two dwellings or cot- 
tages for the accommodation of two families of 
thirty children each. The centre house con- 
tains the kitchen, parlor, office, linen and wash- 
rooms, and the required number of sleeping 
apartments for adults. The cost of the land 
was twenty-one thousand dollars, and of the 


| 


buildings nearly forty thousand — making an | 


aggregate of sixty thousand dollars. Nearly half | 


of that sum was raised by subscription before 
the buildings were completed. To secure the 
remainder, a Fair was projected by the Mana- 
gers, On a large scale, which Fair was opened 
on the 19th of April, 1870, in the second story 
of the building bounded by the Sixth Avenue, 
Broadway, Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Streets, 
in the large room occupied by the Armory of the 
Thirty-seventh Regiment, New York State In- 
fantry—the Regiment having generously given 
the free use of the room for that purpose. The 
result of the Fair was beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of the friends of the in- 
stitution. It produced to the treasury, free 
of ail expenses, more than fifty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The officers of the Sheltering Arms are: the 
Rev. Thomas M. Peters, President ; Frederick 
8. Winston, William Alexander Smith, William 
J. Beebee, Vice-Presidents; N. F. Ludlum, 
Secretary ; J. S. Breath, Treasurer ; with four- 
teen gentlemen as Trustees, and sixteen ladies 
as Home Managers. 

ASSOCIATION FOR BEFRIENDING CHILDREN. 

Some benevolent ladies of the Roman Catholic 
Church have organized an association similar 
to the Sheltering Arms; the object being, in 
this case, as in that, to offer to the children of 
poor, destitute or degraded parents—who, by 
reason of some rules or restrictions, are ex- 
cluded from other Asylums—protection, cloth- 
ing, food and instruction. The Society has 
been recently formed ; and, like many of its 
predecessors in charity and benevolence, it 
begins on a small scale, hoping to win its way 
to a permanent establishment and endowment. 

The Association has hired the house No. 316 
West Fourteenth Street, which is well adapted 
to the purposes of a home for the children who 
are received as inmates, for a long or short 
term, combined with a day-school for others. 
There is room for fifty inmates and for at least 
three hundred day-scholars. The house is 
under the charge of a Matron and assistants, 
who are every way fitted to care for, control 
and teach the children. The important feature 
of this charity is, that it combines in one insti- 
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tution an Asylum, a Protectory, a Common School 
and an Industrial School. It extends its arms 
to those children who are so low as to be over- 
looked by other charities, It gives to all appli- 
cants food and clothing. It 
the rudiments of education, and it gives to girls 
industrial tuition as will enable them to 
enter on the employments proper to their sex. 
The officers of the Association are: Mrs. 
Waiter S. Starr, President ; Mrs. George Hecker, 
Vice-President ; Mrs. Doctor Emmett, Treasurer, 
and Mrs. M. E. Macdowall, Secretary ; asso- 
ciated with six other ladies as Managers. 


instructs them in 


such 


8ST. BARNABAS HOUSE, 

The house No. 304 Mulberry Street was | 

opened by Mrs. William Richmond, in 1865, 
under the name of Home for Homeless Women 
and Children, It was afterward purchased by 
the New York Protestant Episcopal City Mission 
Society, when its name was changed to St. 
3arnabas House. In the following year, No. 
306 Mulberry Street was purchased and united 
with the house No. 304. It has since continued 
the good work begun by Mrs. Richmond— 
taking from the streets, or elsewhere, homeless 
women and small children, and procuring for 
them proper situations, 

The St. Barnabas is intended for a tempo- 
rary resting-place, and the larger part of the 
persons received in it are sent to other institu- 
tions, or to their homes, within a few days 
after their arrival. The House also extends its 
aid to out-door applicants, whose names and 
residences are recorded, and who are afterward 
visited. And in the meantime, and for a time 
subsequently, they are egpplied with one, two, 
or three meals a day, according to the circum- 
stances. Everything is supplied gratuitously. 


The transactions of the past year were: 


Whole number received as inmates........ 2,175 
ss sent to situations...... 798 
si “ **  Institutions.... 591 
« “ © BOGE... cccecs 693 
” ad went away of their own 
GIGI. oon ccesccccecs 66 
- « Po eee eee 27 
— 4175 
“ bed lodgings furnished......... 17,507 
“ “s meals S pebagaens 76,137 
bed as PCTSONS Visited... ccccecce 4,962 


The officers are: Bishop Potter, President ex 
officio; the Rev. Doctors H. E. Montgomery 
and William F. Moyan, and Messrs. Thomas W. 
Ogden and Frederick S. Winston, Vice-Presi- | 
dents ; Robert S. Holt, Treasurer; and Albert | 
McNulty, Jr., Secretary ; assisted by fifteen | 





tends from it, at right angles, on cach side, each | gentlemen, as a Board of General Managers 





AN ERROR AND A CORRECTION.—The new 
railroad building reaching from Forty-second 
to Forty-eighth Street, on the Fourth Avenue, 
excites general admiration. In this country | 
such a structure is a novelty. An immense 
area covered in by an arched roof of iron and 
glass, fulfills every condition of protection from 
the weather, and ample space and unobstructed 
light. The original of such adaptations of iron 
and glass to building purposes, was, as most 
people know, the Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park, 
London ; and since then such structures have 
been extensively used for railway stations in 
England and on the Continent. It is an error, 
however, to suppose that this Vanderbilt Dépét, 
as it is commonly called, is as large, or larger, | 
than similar erections in London, as the fol- 
lowing table will show, our figures being 
derived from a trustworthy source : 


| | 
| Name of Sta- Area roofed 


Name of Railway. in, measured 





con. within walls, 

N. Y. Central, Hudson 
and Harlem........ Forty-second St. 14,386 sq. yds, | 

London & N. Western.| Euston Square. . 23,144 sq. yds. 
Great Northern....... King’s Cross. .../22,808 sq. yds. 
Great Western........| Paddington.....|25,807 sq. yds, 
Great Western... | Victoria ........ |40,000 sq. yds. 
Midland..............|Ste PANcras..... /18,822 sq. yds. 











A THIRD enterprise of the Coast Survey of the 
United States is that of a hydrographic recon- 
noissance of the Aleutian Islands and the adja- 
cent coast of Alaska, under the direction 
of Mr. William H. Dall, so well and favorably 
known for his previous labors in that country, 
as embodied in his work entitled ‘Alaska and 
its Resources.” Mr. Dall is now in San Fran- 
cisco, and expects to leave in a short time for 
the field of his operations, to be absent a 
year or more. He is accompanied by Mr. 
M. W. Harrington, of Ann Arbor, as astronomer, 
and goes prepared to carry on the work in 
all its details, including the preparation of 
charts, soundings of the bottom, determinations 
of temperature, the chemical constitution of the 
water, the deep-sea fauna, etc. 








A GERMAN correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, writing from Bonn, tells an admirable 
story of a German general who, on inspecting 
his troops not long age, addressed them thus: 
“Now, my children, we can once more get 
seriously to work. The pastime of war is at an 
end, and drill must go on regularly, as heretofore.” 


THE great tunnel through the Sierra Nevada 
is to be five miles long, nineteen feet high, 
and twenty-one feet wide. Its cost is to be 





$15,000,000. The contractor for the work, 
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Colonel von Schmidi, is an engineer of some | passed by most of the New England States, and by 


renown, whose principal works in America 
have been the excavation of the famous San 
Francisco Dry Rock, blasted in a ledge of solid 
rock, and the demolition of Blossom Rock, 
Frauscisco Bay, by submarine excavation and 
The Sierra tunnel will permit the 
passage of the Central Pacific Railroad track 
and a canal to supply San Francisco with water 
from Lake Tahoe. 


Sau 


blasting. 


ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Germans Going Out.—The French 
Coming In. 

These companion engravings represent two scenes 
of a drama of real life, which has been enacted in a 
good many French towns during the last few months. 
The pictures before us are from sketches taken at 
Amiens, which city was occupied by the German 
forces for a period of nine months. While the Ger- 
mans were there the town presented a remarkably 
dull and deserted appearance ; the reason being, that 
the French kept as much as possible to their own 
homes, or their own particular rooms, in order to 
avoid contact with their hated conquerors. The 
Prussians went about the streets very quietly, never 


The 


| offering to take any notice of the French, or to receive 
| any notice from them. 


At length, on the 22d of July, 
the day of deliverance «rived. The departure of the 
victorious troops was marvelously quiet and peaceful, 
unaccompanied by the slightest disturbance, or even 
outward manifestation of joy. Wisely, no doubt, a 
very early hour, 6 4.M., was chosen for the Teutonic 
eXodus. Very few people got up to see the Prussians 
off. About 11 o’clock, a French regiment marched 
inte Amiens, The phlegmatic blouses of the early 
morning were now in a state of high excitement, 
marching alongside and in front of the soldiers, The 
local National Guard turned out with its band, the 
balconies, doorways and windows were crowded with 
faces radiant with delight, and a forest of tri-colored 
flags waved along the whole length of the street. 
There was, however, little noise and few cries, but an 
abundance of hand-shaking and kissing. The rest of 
the day was, of course, kept as a general hol!’av, but 
there was little disorder or uproar. A iew soidiers, 
owing to the generosity of their fellow-citizens, 
imbibed more liquor than they could carry com- 
fortably, but sobriety was the gener. | rule. 


Ruins of the Palace of St. Cloud. 

This famous palace, situate about five miles west of 
Paris, was first built by Gondi in 1572. It became the 
property of the Duke of Orléans in 1658, who repaired 
it, and caused the gardens to be laid out anew. It 
Was purchased by Louis XVI., for Marie Antoinette, 
in 1782. In popular recollection, it is more closely 
associated with the memory of Napoleon I., with 


| whom it was a favorite residence, as it also was with 


the Third Napoleon. Our engraving represents its 

present condition, and the extent to which it has sur- 

vived the ravages of war. 

Completing the Arch at the Mouth of the 
Mont Cénis Tunnel. 

The engraving represents the ceremony of placing 
in position the corner-stone of the arch at the mouth 
of the tunnel on the Italian side, which took place, 
with appropriate ceremonies, on the 18th of August 
last. The Italian engineer, 8. Copello, held the trowel, 
and officiated as master of ceremonies, assisted by 
the French engineer, M. Simon. A sapling was 
planted, and the French and Italian flags raised, and 


| the proceedings terminated by a grand banquet, in 


which all the workmen participated. As has been 

announced by telegraph, the tunnel has since been 

completed, and trains are now running through it, 
without danger or inconvenience. 

The Princess Louise Distributing Prizes 
to the Boys on the School-ship **Cum- 
berland.”’ 

The training-ship Cumberland, where the poor boys 
of Glasgow get the benefit of a good industrial educa- 
tion, was recently visited by the Princess Louise, her 
husband, the Marquis of Lorne, and a large party of 
distinguished personages. The vessel was gayly deco- 
rated for the occasion with a profusion of many- 
colored flags, and elaborate preparations had been 
made for the reception. The boys, three hundred and 
fifty in number, dressed in blue jackets and white 
trowsers, were marshaled on deck, and, as the 
Princess stepped on board, greeted her with hearty 
cheers. Then began the ceremony of the distribution 


| of prizes to the deserving scholars, which was per- 


formed by the Princess in person, by pinning silver 
medals on the breasts of those who had become 
entitled to them by their good conduct. Jack-knives 
and other smaller prizes were also delivered by the 
Princess to the pupils of inferior rank. The proceed- 
ings terminated by singing the National Anthem, and 
the company retired. 


A Highland Shelter in a Storm. 


The active sportsmen who frequent the Scottish 
moors and mountains at this season of the year, must 
look out for occasional rude visitations of boisterous 
Highland weather. A tempest of wind and rain, 
coming suddenly upon a party of deer-stalkers or 
grouse-shooters, while they climb the steep sides of a 
heather-clad hill, some miles away from the nearest 
high road or hamlet, will make them more desirous to 
seek a harbor of refuge than to pursue their quest of 
game. They will be fortunate, in such a case, if they 
can reach, before the driving blast, laden with huge 
drops of sky-water, has drenched them to the skin, 
and chilled them to the heart, a cabin like that of 
which the warm inside is shown in our illustration. 
They may be sure of a friendly reception, freely 
granted by the hospitable peasant or shepherd and 
his family, in this humble, but secure and not uncom- 
fortable household. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Borax has been long known as a valuable 
detergent, and used extensively for cleaning the hair. 
It is also used instead of the carbonate of soda for 
washing linen. It is said to be superior to everything 
else for exterminating the cockroach. The smell, or 
touch, of borax, is certain death to them. A know- 
ledge of this fact cannot but be valuable to house- 
holders who are pestered with those annoying beetles, 


Tue rapid decrease of food fishes on certain 
parts of the seacoast and in the lakes of the United 
States has for a long time been a subject of much 
solicitude to thoughtful persons ; and various causes 
have been suggested for this state of affairs, and reme- 
dies proposed for its correction. Laws have been 


| 
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the Canadian provinces, regulating and protecting 
the fish and fisheries in the inland waters ; but as the 
jurisdiction of the various States does not extend over 
the high seas, no special effort has been made on 
their part to protect the marine species by legal enact- 
ments. In view of the difficulty referred to, a bill 
was passed at the last session of Congress providing 
for the appointment of a Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries on the part of the United States, to make 
inquiries as to the alleged facts, and to report upon 
the same to Congress, together with any suggestions 
for legisla ve action in the premises, and the Presi- 
dent has just appointed Professor Baird, of the Smith- 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN | Sonian Institution, as the Commissioner in question, 


with instructions to enter immediately upon the 
discharge of his duties. 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, a paper was read ‘‘On the Geo- 
graphy of the Sea Bed,” by Captain Sherard Osborn, 
R.N. The author gave an account of our present 
knowledge of the configuration of the bed of the 
ocean, as derived from Admiralty surveys and sub- 
marine telegraph expeditions during the last fifteen 
years, His explanations were illustrated by a number 
of diagrams showing sections of the North Atlantic 
and other oceans. It has been definitely ascertained 
that the greatest depth of the ocean does not reach 
3,000 fathoms in any part where telegraphic lines have 
been laid. The bed of the North Atlantic consists of 
two valleys, the Eastern extending from 10° to 30°, 
the Western from 30° to 50° West longitude. The 
extreme depth of the eastern valley is under 13,000 
feet, which is less than the altitude of Monte Rosa, 
This valley has been traced southward to the equator. 
It is separated from the western valley by a ridge in 
300 West longitude, in which the average depth is 
only 1,600 fathoms. This ridge terminates to the 
north in Iceland, and southward at the Azores ; 80 
that it is volcanic in its character at both extremities. 
Its extreme breadth appears to be under 500 miles, 
and the Atlantic deepens from it on both sides, Ex- 
plorations carried on in the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, showed similar uniformity 
in the level of the sea-bottom ; and the general con- 
clusions arrived at by Captain Osborn were, that in 
the deep sea there is an absence of bare rock, and 
that there are no rough ridges, cafions, or abrupt 
chasms. Moreover, that the bed of the deep sea is 
not affected by currents or streams, even by those of 
such magnitude as the Gulf Stream ; but that it rather 
resembles the prairies or pampas of the American 
continent, and is everywhere covered with ooze or 
mud, the débris of the lower forms of organic life. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Tue King of Denmark has left for Rumpen- 
heim, near Frankfort, where the queen is residing. 


GenERAL JosePH E. Jonnston is nominated 
for the mayoralty of Savannah, Ga. 


Mrs. Ipa Nort has been appointed State 
Librarian of Iowa. 


Tue Emperor and Empress of Brazil are to 
visit Rome, after which they will go to Vienna. 


Prince Bismarck will remain in Berlin until 
the opening of the German Reichstag, on the 15th of 
October. 


Count OrvorF is to be ambassador to France 
from Russia. If martial rumor be correct, diplomatic 
relations may soon be orl off between those countries, 


Kina Cuaries of Sweden is said to have 
accepted a situation as son-in-law to the Queen of 
Denmark. 


Bopies of armed men assemble nightly at 
Salt Lake. From their white trowsers they are sup- 
posed to be Mormon militia drilling. 


Tur Prince de Joinville and the Duke 
d’Aumale will take their seats in the French Assembly 
after the recess. 


Women have taken the field as journalists in 
large forceinGermany. Nineteen of the editors there 
are women. 


Tne Grand Duke and _ heir-apparent of 
Russia, and the Count de Paris, were recently travel- 
ing companions in Germany. 


Tue Duke d’Aumale intends to pass the 
Winter in Paris, and has purchased the residence of 
M. Fould, in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 


MarriaGE licenses in Maryland bear the 
State seal, with the State motto, “‘ Crescite et multi- 
plicamini.” 


Prince Henry or Ho.wanp, the brother of 
the King, and Lord Lieutenant of Luxembourg, is 
now at Versailles. 


Ir has been suggested that the only gift 
which President Grant has not received is the gift of 
gab. 


James E. Freeman, the American artist, so 
long a resident of Rome, after becoming totally blind 
—_, cataract, has been restored to sight by a German 
oc t. 


ComPpTROLLER OF THE CurRENCY Hvturp is 
urgent for the establishment of a “ redeeming agency ” 
in New York. What on earth does he suppose all the 
churches are for? 


MLE. Turers, the youngest sister of the 
French President, has just died in Cobourg, a sea- 
bathing place in Calvados County, on the Atlantic, 
She was seventy-two years old, 


Mr. Jcntivs Reuter, head of the Reuter 
Telegram Company, and originator of the European 
system of gathering and distributing news, has been 
made a baronet by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 


Premier GLADSTONE, says the Glasgow Star, 
is about being invited to Glasgow for the purpose of 
receiving a complimentary address “as the leader of 
the Liberal party,’ which is to be presented to him. 


Tne Russian Prince Galitzin has given up 
the honors of the court, to wield the baton of the con- 
ductor, and is coming, with his famous orchestra, 
composed of serfs he has emancipated and instructed, 
for a concert tour in America, this Winter. 


DisrakEtt has astounded the British nation 
by announcing, in a recent speech, that Queen Vic- 
toria is Morally and physically incompetent to perform 
her public duties. The Pali Mall Gazette says that 
Disraeli’s speech has been grossly misinterpreted. 


A rumor is current that the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph is seriously disposed to abdicate. The 
cause assigned is despondency at his conscious unfit- 
ness for the constitutional crisis which threatens the 
dissolution of the Austrian Empire. 


Tur Government Printing Department at 
Washington reports that, during the past two years, 
some fifty-nine million sheets of official paper has 
been manufactured, and so careful a record have been 
kept ef what becomes of it all, that in some instances 
pieces as small as the half of a ten-cent note have 
been made a special item of account, 
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NEW YORK CITY,—REGATTA OF EMPIRE CITY ROWING 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR IN 


BALTIMORE. 


THE procession of the members of the Grand 
Encampment of Knights Templar of the United 
States, at Baltimore, Md., 
tember, 
display of the Order ever held in this country. 
Delegates were present from all parts of the | 
Union, and the business of the Nineteenth 
Annual Conclave, held previous to the public 
parade, was transacted in a harmonious man- } 
ner, There were about five thousand Knights | 
in the column, attired in full uniform, and 
marching in lines six and eight deep, 

Our illustration represents the body of Sir 
Knights passing up 
Broadway from the In- 
stitute. —=— — 


THE 


TENTH 
ANNUAL REGATTA 
OF THE 
EMPIRE CITY ROW- 
ING CLUB, 

Tne tenth annual re- 
gatta of the Empire 
City Rowing Club was 
held September 25th, 
from One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Street, Har- 
lem River. 

The races consisted 
of a four-mile race, 
making three turns, 
in seventeen-foot work- 
ing boats, the contest- 
ants not to weigh over 
130 pounds. For this 
there were six entries. 
The race was well con- 
tested, and resulted, 
after a hard struggle, 
in fayor of Thomas 
Rilley, 

The second race was 
for nineteen-foot work- 
ing boats, same dis- 
tance and course. 
There were five en- 
tries, The race re- 
sulted in an easy vic- 
tory for Shean and 
Glenney, but a protest 
was entered by Kissam 
and Ford, on_ the 
ground that their boat 
was above the stipula- 
ted length. 

The third race was 
for ladies only, in 
single-scull,47-foot able 
working-boats, two 
Iniles, making three 


on the 21st of Sep- | 
was the largest and most enthusiastic 
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turns. The prizes were, first, a gold watch, and 


| second, a gold bracelet, besides a smaller prize 





| to every lady who rowed over the course. The 
entries were: 

Color No, of 

| Boats, of dress, position, Rowers, 
Shoo Fly... —— sae 1 Elizabeth Custarce. 
GIO, .....000 — suse 2 Amelia Shean, 

|———.... Red 3 Catherine Sealey. 

ree —— sees 4 Mrs. Doyle, 

Fire Fly..... a +s 5 Annie Harris, 


The ladies were cme dressed in white, with 
| white straw sailor-hats trimmed with blue, 

except Mrs Sealey, who wore ared cap, They 
| were received with loud cheers, repeated con- 
tinually as they came up to take their places. 
Great trouble was experienced in getting them 


IL L U STRATED 


| started, 
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CLUB AT HARLEM—THE LADIES’ DOUBLE-SCULL RACE, 


into line, as each one strove hard to be a little | Mrs. Doyle. 
| in those 


ahead of the others. When at length they 


| were placed and started, it proved that they 


were too close tagether, for at the first stroke 
No. 4 and No, 4 fouled, The others kept on, 
the judges not attempting to call them back, 
and the two were soon separated, and also 
After going about 200 yards, No. 1 
and No, 2 fouled, thus giving No. 3 a good lead. 
Again all were clear and rowing well, Mrs. 
Sealey holding a lead of quite twelve lengths ; 
Miss Shean and Miss Custarce made a spirited 
struggie for second, which was at length taken 
by Miss Shean. The judge’s boat was passed 
on the first round in the following order: Mrs. 
Sealey, Miss Shean, Miss Custarce, Miss Harris, 





MARYLAND,—PROCESSION OF GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AT BALTIMORE, 





No particular change took place 
positions in the rave to the lower 
stake-boat, except that Mrs. Doyle passed Miss 
Harris, But on the home-stretch the boatmen 
on the river disgraced themselves most shame- 
fully. Mrs. Sealey had a good lead of fully six 
lengths, Miss Shean being next, and about two 
lengths ahead of Miss Custarce. Seeing this, 
about a dozen boats got immediately in Mrs. 
Sealey’s course, and in spite of the frantie cries 
of the police and others, did not move until 
Mrs. Sealey’s boat came in collision with one of 
them. She immediately recovered, and slightly 
changed her course, when another ‘boat directly 
crossed her bows, This was repeated several 
times, amid loud cries of ‘Shame !” until both 
Miss Shean and Miss 
Custarce had passed 
her, when she was al- 
lowed to go on. No 
protest being entered, 
Miss Shean was de- 
clared the winner of 
the first prize, snd 
Miss Custarce of the 
second. The other 
contestants were far 
behind. Time, 18:32. 

The fourth race was 
for seventeen-foot 
working boats, open to 
all; the course, four 
miles, as before. Therv 
were five entries, but 
only four started. The 
race was a walk-over 
for Biglin, who wom 
easily by about five 
lengths. The last race 
was for ladies, in double 
scull seventeen-foot 
able working boats, 
over the same course 
as before, and for simi- 
lar prizes. The entries 
were: Rowers No. 1, 
Sarah Morse and Mrs. 
Catherine Sealey ; No. 
2, Miss Annie Harris 
and Miss Elizabeth 
Custarce ; No. 3, Miss 
Mary Gassner and Miss 
Olivia Roberts. The 
start was well made, 
No. 1 getting a slight 
‘ead, but being soor: 
passed by No.2. Ne .:: 
rowed well, but was 
unable to overtake 
No. 2. Time, 17:1834. 

Our artist has sketch- 
ed this double-scall 
raee, with the fair oars- 
women im position 
awaiting the signal to 
start. 
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FADED FLOWERS. 


Dead, withered flowers these, and nothing | to see the latest styles in everything, from the | 


more ! 
But still the sweetness lingers round them 


yet, 
And the old fragrance haunts them evermore, 
As some long memory of a fair regret. 


The hand is cold that, on an ancient Spring, 
Plucked these sere violets from their mossy 
bed ; 
The face, the voice, with their old welcoming, 
The happy smile—all, long ago, are dead. 


Blue eyes with love's first tenderness aglow, 
Looked on me once upon an April prime ; 
But I am old, and this is long azo: 
Youth only loves the golden orchard time. 


The Autumn dews fell on my halcyon dream, 
And chilled my tender flowers within my 
breast ; 
And, through the years, the Autumn echoes 
seem 
To wake my senses in a strange unrest. 


Till, in the ghostly twilight of the hours, 
I lose myself, in memories of one 
Who gathered once those now long-withered 
flowers, 
Upon an April in the years long gone. 


IN AFTER YEARS. 


Groups of gay idlers were gathered about the 
lawn, There was croquet, and chatting, and 
flirting, and there were tender glances, which 
meant nothing, and gallant speeches, which 
meant less, and all the usual modes by which 
the youth of the period beguile the tedium of 
the slow-footed monarch, Time. 

**Isn’t Hubert Lascelles splendid ?” whispered 
Ella Ware to Grace Bannister. 

‘“* Yes, but he is desperately in love with Ethel 
Bruce—fair Ethel, who will shortly become Mrs. 
Daintry, if report be true,” replied Grace. 

Lascelles turned away, with a muttered 
imprecation, and strode off toward the river, 
twisting his mustache fiercely as he went. He 
was very much in love, and he had heard every 
word of their conversation. 

Down the long path came Ethel—the sunshine 
that shimmered through the elm branches over- 
head flecking with gold the snowy dress she 
wore, and crowning her golden braids with an 
aureole. 

At sight of her lover, she smiled shyly, while 
a faint flush rose to either cheek. 

‘* Ethel,” said Lascelles, an agony of suspense 
in his voice, * is it true ?” 

She did not affect to misunderstand him, but 
raised her innocent, truthful eyes to his. “ It 
is true,” she answered, ‘‘ that I am soon to be 
married to John Daintry. Long before I saw 
you, I had pledged my word to be his wife, and 
I shall keep my promise. I ought to have told 
you sooner, but—but—I could not.” The rosy 
flush grew crimson now, and she stopped in 
confusion. 

‘“* Ethel, one word: If you had seen me first 
—if this hateful promise had not been given— 
could you have loved me ?” 

There was a moment’s pause. The blended 
gold and scarlet of that fiery, glowing sunset— 
the musical plash of the river at their feet, and 
the warm fragrance of the night air, odorous 
with the breath of lilacs and early roses, how 
their memory clung to them in after years! Then 
Ethel came forward, pale but resolute, a 
solemn, tender light shining inhereyes. ‘ This 
much, at least, is due to you,” she faltered, ** and 
I shall wrong no one by speaking the simple, 
honest truth. John Daintry is a good man, just 
and honorable, and he honors the woman on 
whom he bestows his name ; but, oh, Richard !” 
she cried, moved by the sight of his pale, 
pleading face, ‘* I love you, Richard—only you !” 

* * * * ” * 


‘“*T declare,” said Ella to Grace, that night, as 
they flitted to and fro in the chamber they 
occupied together, *: if these old country houses 
aren’t the coziest places for a flirtation! The 
colonel grows quite devoted. I may bring him 
to a proposal ; and I do believe, my dear, that 
I should accept him. I quite dote on a uniform. 
By-the-way. did you notice that audacious 
flirtation between His Highness Lieutenant 
Lascelles and Kate Ray? We must have been 
mistaken in regard to Ethel Bruce, after all.” 

* * * * * * 


“My DEAR GRACIE—It is such a frightfally 
long time since I have seen you, that I really 
feel quite ancient when I think of it. 

Do you remember that lovely Summer— 
ages ago it seems to me now—when we were 
all down here at Beechfield for the Summer ? 
It was the Summer that Ethel Bruce became 
Mrs. John Daintry, you remember, and we were 
bridesmaids. 

*And now I am a sober matron, hedged 
about with responsibilities; and you have 
queened it in society so long, that even adula- 
tion has become a bore. 

“And John Daintry has changed from a 
millionaire to an emigrant farmer; and poor 
Ethel has taken her beauty and accomplish- 
ments to a shanty on the Kansas prairies. 

““Well, well, everything comes to pass at 
last, if one waits to see it. And, perhaps, even 
this shocking war will end some time. Mean- 
while, the colonel will execute all manner of 
strategic manceuvres and daring charges, while 
I, his devoted wife, sit weeping at home. Don’t 
talk to me about Spartan wives. If there is 
anything I have a mission for, it’s not being a 
Spartan wife ! 

‘En passant, they say that Lascelles is cov- 
ering himself with glory—Major Lascelles now 
—and noted for his reckless daring in every 
engagement. ‘Brave asthe | ruvest, but tender 
as a woman!’ writes the colonel. He will win 
a higher place yet, they say. And I’m sure I 
hope so; I always liked him, in spite of his 
lofly ways. 


| little 
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And now, do come and see me, and bring 


all your best clothes, I have a perfect longing | stairs all this evening, Do you think I did 
‘ wrong? Give me your professional opinion, 

| sweep of a train to the trimming of a glove. please.” 
and cheer my benighted country Dr. Alcott’s large, dark eyes lighted up 


* Come 
|} solitude with the latest city gossip, and I pro- 
mise you will find me not an ungrateful hostess, 
** As ever, yours, ELLA.” 
* * _ * * * 


‘ Will you buy a bouquet of flowers, sir ?” 

It was a child’s voice, soft and sweet, but 
with a quaver of earnestness about it hard to 
resist. 

Major Lascelles turned from the car-window 
against which he leaned, as he gazed past the 
station-house, with its dusty platform 
crowded with idle loafers, to the undulating 
prairies that stretched betore him, broad and 
green—a sea of verdure. 

What was there in the child’s face that 
moved him so strangely? He could not have 
told, but when he caught sight o: the tender 
violet eyes raised to his, something in their 
dewy depths awoke a buried memory to life 
again, 

The breath of the lilacs, the swirl of the 
flashing river, the pleading face, with its tender, 
passionate eyes—and the glowing sunset over 
all—how well he remembered them! 

‘““ Will you take that one, sir?” asked the 
child, wondering at the abstracted gaze he 
bent upon the purple fragrant plume of lilacs 
in his hand. 

““T will take them all,” he answered, turning 
to the basket she held, where, upon their mossy 
bed, purple-hearted pansies and crimson ver- 
benas lay side by side with June roses lush 
and fragrant, with a whole Summer’s sunshine 
prisoned in their glowing petals. 

‘* Are you a soldier?” she asked, looking 


suspiciously, as they glanced at the scarlet face 
in such close proximity to his left shoulder, 
and asked, in a kind of suppressed tenderness : 

** Are you subject to such attacks ?” 

Agnes Hunt .ied, deliberately. 

** Yes,” she answered, calmly ; **I have fainted 
already twice this morning, and hesitated about 
coming down to breakfast ; but, thinking that a 
cup of coffee might revive me, ventured, as 
it proved, very imprudently.” 

‘-Balked there!” thought the mischievous 
tell-tale. ‘* But, Agnes Hunt, I gave you credit 
for more conscience.” Then she continued 
aloud: ** Well, rest assured, if I had suspected 
any such thing, I should have acted very differ- 
ently ; but why didn’t you tell me of all this, 
when begging my permission to remain above 
stairs? One fainting fit was not sullicient ex- 
cuse ; but three would have answered admirably.” 

Miss Hunt vouchsafed her tormentor one | 
swift, indignant glance, and then, withouta word 
of excuse, removed her hand from the gentle- 
man’s coat-sleeve, and before either of her 
companions could venture remonstrance, had 
possessed herself of the one vacant chair, 
about which clustered a group of acquaintances, 

The couple thus summarily deserted were 
evidently more amused than vexed, for both 
smiled, although Dr. Alcott’s face was s-von 
overshadowed again, while his remaining com- 
panion immediately whirled round, and actually 
dragged him into a little deserted side-room, 

*“* Now, Will Alcott”—and the litthe woman 
closed the door with a most emphatic ** bang” 
—‘as a cousin, who has a natural interest in 





your affairs. I demand the reasons of such 
mysterious proceedings. You have met Agnes 
Hunt before ?” 

‘* Well, yes.” admitted her prisoner, actually 
powerless before his impetuous little captor. 

** Loved her, too—didn’t you ?” 

He assented to this proposition, also. 

“Well, she continued, musingly, *‘ there’s no 


with a kind of reverence upon the uniform he 
wore, ‘*My father was a soldier, too,” she | 
added, simply. 

That little word was touched Lascelles to | 
the heart. 

“ What is your name, little one ?”’ 

“ Gracie Daintry.” 








“ Daintry—otf course—I must have been 
blind not to have seen it sooner. No child but 
hers could have those eyes. Gracie, one night 
I watched till morning by the bedside of a 
wounded soldier. He gave me a message to 
deliver to his wife and child, and implored me 
with his dying lips to be faithful to the charge. 
His name was John Daintry.” 

That meeting—who shall describe it? Not | 
mine shall be the vain attempt; but let it 
suffice that when the Autumn winds rustled | 
amid the brown leaves and naked branches of 
the little garden, which ail through the golden 
Summer weather had been a bower of fragrant 
bloom—when sumachs and maples shone in 
scarlet and gold, Ethel Daintry, more beautiful 
than when in her girlish loveliness he had first 
wooed her, gave her hand to the lover of her 
youth. 


need of asking how the matter of affection is 
now. It’s plain to be seen that you both think 
too much of each other to be happy apart.” 

**Do you think so?’ interrupted her com- 
panion eagerly, while a happy flush rose to his 
bearded face. ‘Do you really believe she feels 
anything but the most chilling indifference for 
me ?” 

‘+ Believe /”—and the lady laughed scornfully. 
“T don’t believe anything about it. I know. 
But what I don’t—and what I want to know—is, 
what foolishness on your part has led to this 
estrangement; for, ’m mighty certain Agnes 
had nothing to do with it—at least, in a culpable 
way. She’s much too noble.” 

‘“*You are mistaken about her love for me,” 
said the doctor, sadly. ‘I have been thinking 
over the past, and see that it is impossible she 
should ever have felt the slightest atfection for 
your unworthy cousin.” 

“TI tell youI am not mistaken. Just tell me 
about that horrid, old ‘ past,’ and, my word for 
it, I wili prove myself right.” 

Will Alcott was an exceptionally reticent man, 
but he knew that Mrs. Clymer was to be trusted, 
and, as he stood in sore need of sympathy 
and encouragement, he replied: ‘* Three years 
ago, Agnes Hunt engaged herself to me, I 
loved her devotedly, and foolishly imagined 
she returned my affection in the same ratio.” 

Here an indignant pinch from his companion 
warned him to be more moderate. 

‘* Well, there isn’t much to tell. One day 
little Minnie was playing with a locket which 
hung round herneck, when it became detached 
from the chain, and fell to the floor. I picked 
it up, and was about to open it, carelessly, when 
she snatched it away, and, with a very white 
face, put it into her pocket. Of course, then, I 
was anxious to see the contents.” 

‘¢ Of course,” echoed his li-tener, satirically. 

‘* But all my entreaties were of no avail. I 
knew it was neither of her parents, as she had 
so often, in my presence, mourned not having 
their pictures, and, at last, I asked her if it was 
the face of any relative. She would not stoop 
to an untruth, and, after a deal of hesitation, 
answered ‘No.’ But I gave her still another 
chance. Said I, ‘Agnes, if you will tell me 
that the locket does not contain a man’s face, I 
will be satisfied’; but she would not tell me 
even that, and, the upshot of the matter was, 
that we parted that evening. I sailed the next 
week for Europe, and haven’t seen her since, 





MRS. CLYMER, PEACEMAKER. 


‘*Miss Hunt, Dr. Alcott.” 

The thing was done! The lion and the belle 
of the season had been introduced; and Mrs. 
Clymer, their charming little hostess, breathed 
easier. 

‘Thank heaven, I have succeeded in bring- 
ing it about at last,” she murmured, sotto voce— 
“it” referring, of course, to the introduction. 
‘** But, mercy ! they are both as pale as ghosts, 
and just about as frigid. I wonder what’s the 
matter. One thing is certain, this is not their 
first meeting, by any manner of means.” 

Miss Hunt was nervously twirling her fan— 
which article, being accustomed to different 
treatment from its proud, composed possessor, 
dropped to the floor. Will Alcott, as in duty 
bound, stooped and returned it to its owner ; 
but, owing to the awkwardness of one or both 
of the parties, their hands touched, and down 
it fellagain. Neither face was pale then; and 
the second effort, made with nervous haste, | 
was successful. Mrs. Clymer’s dark, bright 
eyes had caught every motion. 

“*T guess it’s about time for me to change 
my place,” she mused, suiting the action to the | 
thought. “If Agnes Hunt and Will Alcott | 
haven’t been something more than friends in | 








days gone by, my discrimination is most woe- 
fully at fault ; and another thing quite as pal- | 
pable is, that they haven’t got over their liking 
for one another yet. They are both noble and 
true, and I do hope they’ll explain away any | 
misunderstanding they may have had. At any | until to-night.” 

rate, I’ve given them a chance ;” and with a very | A long silence followed this narration, which 
self-satisfied smile, Mrs. Clymer turned to/ the doctor broke, by asking, somewhat impa- 
meet face to face the very couple she had so | tiently: ‘* Well, what do you think of matters 
magnanimously left alone. | now ?”? 

‘Won't you accept my disengaged arm?"| + Just what I thought before. You men are | 
inquired the gentleman, serenely unconscious | go jealous, it’s impossible you should be reason- 
of the little lady’s pique. able. Without doubt, it was your own picture.” 

She could have bitten the elbow so coolly “That explanation is simply impossible,” 
extended, but, instead, accepted it with a hypo- | replied the other, with sad submissiveness. ‘‘I 
critical smile, which Agnes Hunt would have | never had but one picture taken in my life. 
detected as counterfeit, immediately, had she | That was when I was a boy of sixteen, and it 
been looking up. had been lost long before our engagement.” 

‘What is the matter with you, Agnes?” she | + Well, I’ll clear up this mystery, and that 
inquired, unconsciously. ‘You don’t act like | before long,” said the little woman, prophet- 
yourself. Have you a headache, dear?” and | jcally; ‘and rest assured of one thing, Will, 
the tender interest of that tone was touching | Agnes Hunt loves you to-night with her whole 
in the extreme. Mrs. Ciymer was evidently | heart and soul.” And, with these last words 
bent on making somebody uncomfortable. of comfort, Mrs. Clymer left Will Alcott to his 

“Yes!” answered the young lady, calmly, | own reflections. 
although the hot blood rushed to her race in The guests were about departing as she re- 








! not obliged her, she would have remained up- | 


| leave it just 





torrents. ‘‘You know I haven’t been at all | entered the parlors. Agnes was not to be seen, 

well to-day.” | and, with a curious expression of suppressed 
“‘Sure enough!” and a new idea evidently | importance, the hostess betook herself to the 

presented itself to the speaker. “But you | young lady’s chamber. 

look better than you have for the last six!” “}fow do you feel, dear?” she inquired | 

hours ; although I don’t know as I did right in | anxiously of the figure who, in slippers and | 

foreing you down. What do you think, doctor? | wrapper, sat before the grate. 
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to-morrow.” (‘* He will, doubtless, for the post- 
office,” was the mental equivocation. ) 
There wasn’t much color visible on the beau- 


| tiful countenance then, although in no other 


way did Agnes Hunt evince any agitation, as 
she answered, calmly: ‘*He makes a short 
stay,” looking the while into her companion’s 
face, to discover, if possible, if she suspected 
anything of their relations. 

Hattie Clymer’s face was a most deceptive 
blank, as she skillfully turned the conver- 
sation, having proved—what she had no doubt 
of before—the entire surrender of Miss Hunt’s 
proud heart. The locket was even then sus- 
pended on the young lady’s white neck, and 
Mrs. Clymer determined to devote all her 
energies to gaining possession of it that night. 

‘““T believe Ill take a bath before going to 
bed,” she murmured, with a yawn very skill- 
fully executed; ‘one sleeps so much better. 
Why don’t you try it, Aggie, dear ?” 

“T was just thinking of it when you entered,” 
rejoined the young lady, calmly. 

“Well, then, Ill tell you. Ill keep house 
here, and read Mrs. Browning while you bathe, 
and when you have finished, try it myself. 
This grate-fire is so enchanting, that I hate to 
yet, although I suppose bed is 
better than * Aurora Leigh” at four o’clock in 
the morning ;” and very diligently the pretty 
little widow turned the leaves of the above- 
mentioned volume, losing at the same time 
not one motion of her unsuspecting victim, 


| who leisurely proceeded to do just what her 


wily mistress had intended—remove her rings, 
earrings and chain, and place them in her 
jewelry-box along with the ornaments placed 
there when she first changed her heavy evening 
dress. The dark eyes of the watcher grew 
somewhat anxious as the taper fingers hesi- 
tated about removing the chain, and turned 
away from the bureau with the evident inten- 
tion of carrying it with her to the bath-room ; 
then, with a little exclamation, which probably 
meant contempt for her own foolishness, she 
unclasped it, threw it into the box, shut the 
drawer, and walked resolutely away. 

‘* Hattie Clymer, where is your accustomed 
honor!” asked that lady of herself, as, after 
making sure of being alone, she proceeded to 
the bureau-drawer, and abstractei the mysteri- 
ouslocket. ‘‘ Now for a dénouement,” and press- 
ing the spring, she looked at the face it pre- 
sented, then with a laugh, and **A very good 
likeness, considering ail the circumstances,” 
placed it in her pocket, fixed the box and 
drawer as their owner had left them, and when 
she returned, was, to all appearance, immersed 
in her book. But she did not leave Miss Hunt 
that night, or rather morning, until she was 
safely in bed with the gas out, then she kissed 
her affectionately, and walked off to her own 
domain. 

The next morning, before breakfast (Mrs. 
Clymer never let the grass grow under her 
feet), Dr. Alcott was handed a very smal! white 
box, the contents of which were a simple chain 
and locket. It took the gentleman but a short 
second to open the last-mentioned article. He 
did not laugh, as did his cousin, at sight of the 
bright, boyish face which looked up into his; 
in fact, his moist eyes and quivering mouth 
told of anything but amusement. He was 
touched to the very soul. 

‘** And this,” he murmured, ‘tis the cause of 
three years of misery. Why was I so eruel and 
unjust? I should have known her better, 
understood more thoroughly the nobility of the 
woman I loved.” But for all his self-upbraid- 
ings, there was a look of happy power on his 
face as he walked into the breakfast-room, 
which two present noticed with very different 
emotions. Mrs. Clymer was fairly shaking 
with repressed merriment, while Miss Hunt 
was unmistakably anxious. She had missed 
the locket upon first arising, and had ceased 
from her unsuccessful search with a strong sus- 
picion of Mrs. Clymer’s treachery. 

“T will go down to breakfast as usual,” she 
murmured, ‘Hattie won’t see him until after 
that meal; and I will inform her most decid- 
edly that, unless she gives me that locket forth- 
with, I will leave her house, and never enter it 
again! She knows I will keep my word, and 
will return it, I feel sure.” 

But Will Alcott’s joyousness puzzled and 
worried her. His seat, through their hostess’s 
admirable management, was directly opposite 
hers, and she couldn’t raise her eyes from her 
plate without meeting his bright gaze, 

‘* What is the matter, dear?” asked the little 
woman behind the coffee-urn, solicitously. ** You 
don’t eat anything !” 

* Dear’s” reply was very curt, and her bear- 
ing toward the unoffending individual opposite, 
who was about passing her the omelet, was 
almost uncivil. 

**T wish you would come to my room with 
me—right away !” said she to Mrs. Clymer, as 
—the meal ended—that lady rose to lead the 
way to the pleasant sitting-room. 

* Yes, dear!” returned the other, with the 
innocence of a six-months’ old babe; but as they 
were passing the library, she said: *‘Come in 
here a second, till I fix these curtains; the 
room looks so dismal with them down ” 

And having no alternative, Miss Huuf did as 
requested. Before the curtains were adjusted 
to the satisfaction of their pretty possessor, a 
quick, firm step approached the door. Both 
ladies recognized it, and the elder, turning to 
depart, said simply: ‘* Agnes Hunt, don’t be a 
goose!” and betore the astonished girl could 
reply to the insinuation, she had gone, closing 
the door behind her, leaving her two guests 


| alone, 


Will Alcott was the first to speak, and his 
voice had in it so much of sadness and so little 
of triumph, that the girl before him looked up 
in surprise. 


“Dr. Alcott ” | 
This morning she fainted dead away; let me 
see, what time was it? Well, just as the paper 
had come with news of your arrival. I know 
I had finished reading it aloud, and looked up, 
when she interrupted any comments I might 





have made, by avery impolite swoon. If I had | 


—and she smiled to see the pink which | J have discovered this morning just what 
mantied even her listener’s ear at mention of | a suspicious, ungenerous wreteh I have been '” 
that name—* would have written you out a/| he began. “I have but one excuse to offer, 
prescription, I suppose, but we bad so many | and that is poor, indeed—for a love which does 
things to say, and so short a time to say them | not raise its object above suspicion is not 
in, jor you know the wretci starts off again | worthy being urged os an extenuation of anys 
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thing. Agnes, I hated myself thoroughly this 
morning when I discovered the terrible injustice 
I had done you !” 

She made noreply; she had intended wither- 
ering him with some haughty rebuke, and 
then leaving him for ever; but his own remorse 
was so genuine, his own upbraidings s vere, 
that she found herself guiltily wonde-ing, ** Had 
she been wholly blameless ? 
rightly, would she not have, three years before, 
told him that it was his own face she wore 
upon his neck, and not from her natural, and 
yet foolish, sensitiveness have made a miserable 
mystery of what would have delighted his heart 
to know ? 

He waited for her to answer; but as she re- 
mained silent, he continued: 

‘* Here is the locket, which Hattie sent me in 
this morning. My opening it involved a ques- 
tion of honor which I did not think of at the 
time, and which now I am very glad I forgot. 
Agnes Hunt, I have loved, do love, and shall 
love you until life ceases! Whether or no you 
ever vouchsafe me again one kind word, I 
have the knowledge that in the past your heart 
has been wholly mine. Here is the locket. 
Do with it as you like !” 

She had determined upon crushing it before 
his face and eyes, or doing some other equally 
ridiculous action; but now she hesitated, stood 
for a moment irresolute, with the bone of con- 
tention in her hand, and Will Alcott looking 
down into her face; and then, with cheeks 
aflame, clasped the chain about her neck. 

His arms were round her then; and when 
Mrs. Clymer, two hours after, entered the room 
in search of some mystical volume, both ten- 
dered her their warmest thanks for her suc- 
cessful efforts in the peace-making line. 





SAVED! 


She had inherited all 


SHE was half-Italian. 
her mother’s foreign, dark beauty. 


If she had acted | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 


|the family, proud and 
seem. Good-by, good-by!”’ and he raised the 
| little hand he held to his lips. 

As the two separated, a tall, stately figure 
flitted unseen from the lower hall. Amy 
Windsor came down, and found the spot empty 
where Antonie Gelston had stood watching her. 

She did not dream of evil, and she was too 
angels to fear mortal foe. She went 
A dark, panther-like 
The trees of the lawn 
Amy Wind- 
which 


near the 
out into the moonlight. 
figure glided after her. 
were dense—their shadow deep. 
f 


sor was passing on to the fountain, 
sparkled like silver, beyond, when the pur- | 
suing figure raised a pistol, 

“The discharge is almost soundiess!” mut- 
|} tered Antonie Gelston. “A toy, my father 


calls the tiny thing ; but it shall serve my pur- 
| pose! Let her but turn her puny face this way, 
and 


Alburgh to recognize when she is dead !” 


But Amy’s swift movements balked Antonie’s | 


design. Her slender finger waited on the 


trigger, when a firm hand clasped her wrist, | 


and the weapon was removed from her grasp. 

* Antonie !” said Alburgh- pray for 
pardon! And you will never look upon my 
face again !” 

Her passionate eyes looked into his stern, 
pale face. He was as far from her as if an 
eternity had removed them. Conquered, de- 
feated, rejected, in her indumitable pride she 
stood ; and the next instant, stood alone. 

A moment more and the scene of the 
threatened tragedy was left empty, under the 
night-sky. 

Innocent of how she had escaped death, Amy 
Windsor left Seabury early the next morning. 


-" 2. 


Windsor to her home, won a confession of her 
love, ad married her. 





She stood | 


on the river-stairs, under the old pier, the sea- | 


breeze fluttering a rose-red scarf she wore, and 
lifting the black, billowy lengths of her superb 
hair, as Alburgh came up with the boat. 

** You are late,” she said. 

‘“*T have had an adventure, Antonie 
a lovely young girl from drowning.” 

She took his hand, and stepped into the 
boat. 

‘* Where was it—how did it happen?” sinking 
down among the cusbions in the prow. 

‘*T was just opposite The Glades when I saw 
her fall from some rocks—lost her balance, 
probably. Her companions screamed, but I 
had her up almost instantly—not hurt in the 
least, though very much frightened, and, in 
spite of her forlorn condition, lovely as an 
angel—and restored her to her friends.” 

** Did you discover her name ?” 

** Amy, I believe they called her,” 

“Tt is Amy Windsor, probably,” said Miss 
Gelston, carelessly. ‘*Yes, I believe she is 
called very pretty.” 

** Have you never seen her ?” 

“No; I am not interested in that class of 
people. They are farmers.” 

Miss Gelston’s jeweled hand dropped a spray 
of roses in the water, and let them trail after 
the boat. 

‘But this young girl, Iam sure, is superior 
to her class. There was something peculiarly 
lovely in her voice and accent.” 

*“Oh, yes; I have heard say so. Papa pro- 
poses taking her for a maid, or governess, or 
something, to Paul and Pinky. It isa delicious 
night !” 

It was. The sunset-sky made the water 
molten gold, the song of the shore-birds echoed 
faintly, the oars dropped diamonds and rubies 
from their thin blades, and Antonie Gelston’s 
red lips were made redder by the warm illu- 
mination above and around her. Alburgh 
looked at her, however, with a slight contrac- 
tion of the brows. He wondered if all were not 
too handsome. 

They had been engaged a month. Alburgh 
was a guest at Seabury, the Gelston estate. 
Antonie was virtually its mistress, Mrs. Gelston, 
her stepmother, being an invalid, worried by 
two young children. Antonie was born to rule. 
She could accept no other ré/e. No one 
thwarted her. They had given that up when 
she was six years old. Her temper was fright- 
ful then. No one complained of it now, for, as 
I said, she was never thwarted 

Ten days later, Amy Windsor came to Sea- 
bury, as nursery governess. Antonie made no 
sign of being aware of her existence. Alburgh 
looked on with a kind of pain, seeing the young 
girl home-sick, and struggling faithfully with 
her duties. Her beauty was of the highest type 
—far rarer than Miss Gelston’s. He contrasted 
the two, day by day, with a sharp interest. 

As time went on, there came occasions when 
he could not refrain from giving Amy his en- 
couragement, his aid. Her path was thorny. 
The children were undisciplined, almost uncon- 
trollable. Mrs. Gelston’s humors were capri- 
cious. Antonie was icy, and Amy pined for 
her simple home. 

Alburgh had returned from a moonlight 
drive with Antonie, and was ascending the 
hall-stair to his room, when he met Amy, 
coming down. She paused—hesitated—ex- 
tended her hand. 

“Mr. Alburgh, you have been so very kind 
to me that I must thank you—ani I shall have 
an opportunity perhaps to-morrow.” 

“Then you are going away, Miss Amy ?” 

‘Yes ; I have hesitated for a fortnight, know- 
ing I had some influence over the children— 
pitying them; but I am so very lonely, the 
burden of difficulty is getting too mueh for me.” 

The effort she made to smile was painful. 
Her bosom swelled with long-suppressed grief. 
There was a desolation in her air that touched 
Alburgh to the heart. 

‘“*My poor child, I see you have suffered 
sadly !” he said, involuntarily ; but you have 
done your duty bravely. You have improved 
the children, and‘ you have won the respect of 


saved 





And through this bitter humiliation and suf- 
fering, Antonie found help in God and the path 
of duty. What wrought the change none 
around her knew, nor none ever heard her 
mention Alburgh’s name, or knew why he did 
not become her husband. 








EDWARD A. SOTHERN. 

In his own particular line, Mr. Sothern, who 
is soon to commence an engagement at Niblo’s 
Theatre, New York, is without question the 
most popular artist of the day. His wonderful 
success in England, since his first appearance 
in this country in 1851, made him a special 
favorite with the nobility, who accorded him 
the fullest patronage, and many regrets were 
expressed that a recent indisposition compelled 
him to withdraw, for a season, from the public. 
Mr. Sothern’s return to America is full of 
interest. It was in this country that he was 
first appreciated and encouraged to persevere 
in the profession of an actor. He gained his 
present position by long and ill-remunerated 
labor in the English provinces, under another 
name, before he came to the United States. 
Here, for nine long years, he worked his upward 
way ; and the brilliant hit he made in London, 
when he returned from America, was due quite 
as much to patient and persevering industry as 
to inherent ability. In the rollicking persona- 
tions of Lord Dundreary, or his little less amus- 
ing Brother Sam, the versatility of his talent is 
developed with consummate skill, while in the 
portrayal of other congenial characters he 
exhibits that deep feeling, underlying the cold- 
ness of exterior, forced upon men by the 
dictates of modern . society, with the most 
pleasing fidelity. 

It is but natural that his American friends 
will wish to greet him in the character of 
Dundreary, but when the echoes of welcome 
have subsided it will be as David Garrick—a 
part in which his higher powers have ample 
scope for display—that they will undertake to 
study him anew. 

Mr. Sothern is in the forty-second year of his 
age. He was born in Liverpool, and educated 
for the Church, but the stage proving more 
agreeable to his taste, he adopted it. His first 
appearance in the United States was in 1851, at 
the National Theatre, Boston, in the character 
of Dr. Pangloss, whence, aiter a short engage- 
ment, he came to New York, where he appeared 
in the famous play, ‘‘ The American Cousin,” 
performing as Lord Dundreary more than 1,100 
nights. In 1863-4, the play was repeated 496 
consecutive nights at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London. 

Mr. Sothern’s professional career has been 
one of unclouded brightness. Off the stage, he. 
has steadfastly sustained the social dignity of 
his calling, and it may be said of him as truly 
as it was remarked of a famous actor of a former 
age, that, ‘‘ moving in the best circles, he never 
failed to uphold the honor and independence of 
his profession.” His popularity on the stage is 
fully equaled by his popularity in society, where 
he is recognized as an accomplished gentleman 
and generous friend. He is slight of stature, 
though in his sea-jacket, buckled for a stiff 
breeze, he seems a glad-hearted man of pro- 
portions, in strange contrast with his youthful 
face. 








THE THEATRICAL SENSATION 
OF THE SEASON, 


For we are justified in calling it so, when, 
after a retirement from the boards for many 
years, the greatest tragic actress America has 
ever produced returns to them, and one of the 
greatest of living English tragedians, who 
has strangely been stifled by the managements 
of the United States into a compulsory qui- 
escence for the last year, appears with her, as 
an additional attraction. 

We necessarily allude to the reappearance of 
Charlotte Cushman, in conjunction with William 
Creswick, at Booth’s Theatre, on Monday night, 
September 25th, in the Shakespearean histori- 





cal drama of ‘“' Henry VIII.” 


supercilious as they ! 


there shall be no sign of its fairness for | 


As he had said, Antonie never saw Paul | 
Alburgh’s face again. Soon she heard that he 
had gone abroad. le had followed Amy 
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It may seem a work of supererogation, at this 
late day, to criticise the acting of Miss Cushman. 
She has for such a length of time stood alone 
in our memories—alone in her grand excel- 


! retainer of the house of Tokugawa on the other, sit 
| mounting guard, mute and immovable as though they 
| themselves were part of the carved ornaments. Pass- 
ing on one side of the shrine, we come to another 
| court, plainer than the last ; and at the back of the 


lencies and alone in her faults, as our only | little temple inside it, is a flight of stone steps, at the 


**heroic” actress—that it is almost needless 
now to discuss her claims upon public appreci- | 
ation. Like Edwin Forrest, she is almost a/| 
thing of the past. We say, like Edwin Forrest, 
because these two artists are exceptionally | 
Shakespearean in one respect. Miss Cushman 
is the only Queen Katharine as Mr. Forrest 4 
still the only Lear upon the modern stage, 
whether in this country or in England. But. | 
| like Mr. Forrest, after his retirement from the | 
Stage some years since, she has come before us 
as a greater artist. Far more refined, although 
not one whit less powerful—she still st@nds 
| forth, loftier in merit by the head and shoul- 
ders, than any living tragic actress. In the 
space at our disposal, it would be useless to 
specify the portions of the play in which she 
literally electrified the audience. We would, 
however, call more positive attention to the 
Triai Scene and the last, in which she appears, 
| as, in our estimation, combining all the con- 
trasted elements of true histrionic greatness. 

Of Mr. Creswick, we can scarcely speak with | 
| less warmth. Somewhat colder in its concep- 
| tion than Miss Cushman’s Queen Katharine, as 
| the character should be, his Cardinal Wolsey, 
if less strikingly original, was one of the best 
Shakesperean embodiments which we have 
seen during late years upon our stage. In 
| some respects—not, of course, in the voice, 
which is immeasurably superior—it recalled the 
| late Charles Kean to our memory. A more thrill- 
ing utterance of the exceptional misery of a 
man whose ambition has been his sole mental 
| food, and is now crushed into a mere mass 
| of dried bone and sinew, than that breathed 
in his last lines, we have rarely or never 
heard; and the honestly warm outbreak of 
| thrilling applause which summoned him be- 
| fore the curtain at the close of the perform- 
lance, was a just tribute to the great actor 
from whom the cloud which, for the last twelve 
| months, has crushed him, has at length lifted. 


| Van Winkle,” 


| top of which, protected by a bronze door, stands 


a@ single monumen‘al urn, of bronze, on a stone 
pedestal. Under this is the grave itself ; and it strikes 
one that there is no small amount of poetical feeling 
in this simple ending to so much magnificence. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Wituir Seyvovr, now Mr. William Sey- 
mour, the whilom clever boy-actor, who made such 
& mark at Booth’s Theatre, two seasons ago,in “ Rip 
is now engaged at the Globe Theatre, 
Boston, and if it be true that the child is father to the 
man, Mr. Seymour should make a brilliant actor. 


Watrack’s THEatre was brilliantly opened 
for the season on Saturday, Sept. 30th, with Sheridan’s 
ever delightful and attractive “ Rivals.’’ A great 
audience signalized this important event. The play 
was, of course, admirably represented ; and if the 
first night, like the first step, is the only difficulty, 
the success of the entire season is fully assured. 


Wacate., the robustest of tenori robusti, 


is making the Stadt Theatre ring again with his C in 
alt—his dos de poitrine, as a French critic once am- 


| biguously termed it—and the audiences and manage- 


ment are so equally charmed, that, with respect to 
the entrance money, it isimpossible to decide whether 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. So, let the 
parties concerned thank the gods for the double 
blessing. 


Epmunp Fatconer’s successful London and 
Irish play of ‘‘ Eileen Oge”’ was produced on Mon ‘ay 
last, and admirably placed on the stage by the Flor- 
ences, who were clamorously and warwly welcomed 
by their countless friends. The picce is very effective— 
the striking scene with the hundreds of haymakers 
and their loads making a great impression—and 
there is every likelihood that the sun of prosperity 
will shine on the Florences’ haymaking. 


“In quires and places where they sing,” 
among musical amateurs, chez Messieurs les Cri- 
tiques, in society, and in all places where musicians 
most do congregate, the greatest desire prevails to 
hear Santley, the English baritone, sing the grand 
réle of Elijah in Mendelsohn’s oratorio; and the 
souls of baritones generally are shaken to their lowest 
notes until they sit in judgment on their great rival, 
proclaimed by the London cognoscenti the finest 
Elijah known to art. 





Another actor, who appeared in the cast as 
“bluff” King Hal, deserves especial commend- 
ation. This is Mr. Waller. His rendering of 
the character was thoroughly realistic, display- 
ing a decidedly artistic taste, and marks the 
fact, it is well to have at times recalled to our 
memories, that he is as admirable an artist as he 
is undoubtedly one of the best stage-managers 
we have ever had in our city. 

We need, of course, scarcely speak of the 
manner in which the management has mounted 
this Shakespearean drama and placed it upon 
the New York stage. Mr. Booth’s ** Othello ” 
and ** Hamlet” will long be remembered by the 
present race of theatre-goers as admirable 
histrionic productions. To these he added, at 
the close of last season, the ‘* Winter’s Tale,” 
and now ‘Henry VIII.” may take a fourth 
place beside them as one of the best Shakes- 
pearean revivals of the last quarter of the 
present century. 





AFTER THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG.—The 
French residents of Strasbourg take pride in 
recounting two singular circumstances of the 
Prussian bombardment. Previous to the siege, 
some slaters fastened the French flag to a staff | 
erected on the most inaccessible point of the 
tower, and, since the Prussian occupation, no 
one can be found wiliing to risk life in the 
attempt to remove it ; consequently, the flag of 
the vanquished still waves over the possession 
of the victors. At the time the bombardment 
was at its height, a shell tore through one of 
the beautiful painted windows, flew across the 
nave of the Cathedral, and, smashing in the 
organ-pipes, lodged in the organ itself. Had it 
burst, the destruction, not only of the organ, 
but of a great part of the Cathedral, must | 
instantly have ensued. Strange to say, the 
shell remained embedded in the heart of the 
instrument, without exploding. The missile 
has now been extracted, and is to be seen on 
the floor below, mounted on a marble pedestal, 
which bears an inscription describing the date 
and occasion of the occurrence. 





In Germany during the year 1870 were pub- 
lished 10,108 works, being 1,200 less than dur- 
ing the preceding year, a diminution probably 
owing to the war. The classification of subjects 
is as follows: Theology, 1,470; legislation, 
politics and statistics, 1,014; education, 997 ; | 
novels, poems and dramas; 739; painting, | 
music and writing, 346 ; history, biography and | 
correspondence, 692; natural science, chem- 
istry and materia medica, 535 ; medicine, 412 ; 
industry and commerce, 411; classical and 
Oriental languages, 329; domestic economy, 
351; modern languages and ancient German 
literature, 297 ; encyclopedias and literary his- 
tory, 271; military science, 242 ; books for the 
young, 205; geography, 234; architecture, 
railways and nautical science, 192; mathe- 
matics and astronomy, 114; philosophy, 103 ; 
mines, forests and hunting, etc., 91; free- 
masonry, 11; popular literature, 271 ; miscel- 
lanies, 389; Sclavonian and Hungarian books, 
50 ; maps, 242. 

The famous shrines of Japan are described 
as possessing remarkable beauty. Passing through a 
iined With a long array of colossal stone lanterns, the 
vassals of the de ¢ 





gift of the A. salt pillage, carves eee 
teway, supported by gilt pillars, carved all roun 
with figures of dragons, leads into another court, in 


which are a bell-tower, a great cistern, cut out of a 
single block of stone, like a sarcophagus, and a 
smaller number of lanterns of bronze. These are 
given by the three princely families in which the 
succession to the office of Shogun was vested. Inside 
this is a third court, partly covered like a cloister, the 
approach to which is a doorway of even greater 
beauty and richness than the last ; the ceiling is gilt, 
and painted with and with heavenly 
angels playing on musical ey - be — 
of the w are sculptured in relief wi 
ad of birds.and flowers, life- 
size, 


before the 





| cal circles). 
| and from English journals, that Miss Edith Wynne’s 
| ballads, and Madame Patey’s “Oh, rest in the Lord,” 
| and other contralto songs, are pre-eminently charm- 


Tue Santley musical contingent have arrived 
on our shores, and have pitched their tent at the 
Grand Central Hotel, under the experienced general- 
ship of Sir George Dolby (he must be a knight now, 
80 many have recently been created in English musi- 
We gather from traveled Americans, 


ing. When they sing them, may we be there to hear! 


Parepa-Rosa and her gallant company are 
in full operatic career at the Academy, and the 
“Daughter of the Kegiment,” with its handsome 
tenor, its primissima donna, its introduced music, 
its capital chorus, its capital band, its ever-watchful 
conductor, its general vim, and its crammed houses, 
results in as lively and pleasant an ensemble as one 
could wish, and is a feast of satisfaction from begin- 
ning to end. ‘Much interest is felt in the forthcoming 
appearances of Clara Dona and Madame Vanzini, of 
whom the trumpet of Fame speaks long and loudly. 


Tue critical world is undergoing much 
mental exercise as to who wrote “ Divorce,”’ attri- 
buting it to its announced author, Daly, to Mayor 
Hall, to Tweed, to an Indiana lawyer, to Rosenberg, 
to Davidge and Judge Barnard (in collaboration) 
to Woodhull & Claflin, and various others. COudgel 
your brains no longer, O anxious inquirers! It is 
clearly set forth—some say—at Booth’s every night, 
where the Duke of Buckingham, about to take a 
chop at Tower Hill, speaks pointedly—looking toward 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre—of the “ Divorce of steal |’ 
Daly should aze Edwin Booth to expunge this line. 


Dr. Rapnak., of West Ninth Street —no 
less distinguished for his surgical skill than for his 


| esthetic qualities—had his first quartette soirée on 


Tuesday evening. Several pieces were played, with 
Dr. Damainville as first violin; Dr. Raphael, viola ; 
Mr. Demarest, violoncello ; Mr. Simon, second violin, 
and Mr. Bertie, piano. The great feature of the even- 
ing was the singing of Mademoiselle Simon, who has 
recently returned from ten years’ study, etc., in Italy 
and Portugal, during which time she appeared in 
many operas, and making a signal success in the 
Jone of Petrella. Her voice—a mezzo-soprano—is of 
exquisite sweetness, not wanting in power, and of 
finished culture in the best Italian school. We predict 
for her a career of unusual success, Mr. George C. 
Aiken also sang with great acceptance a dramatic 
ballad. A large number of musical dilettanti assisted 
at this “solemnity '’—to use the Parisian phrase. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

‘‘ Lone and successful reign”—The deluge. 

Fancy bread—A roll ot the eye. 

Tue most famous of spears—Shakespeare. 

Paper cuffs—Newspaper attacks. 

PERMANENT headquarters—The shoulders. 

Gorno on a Spring tour—Being kicked off a 
stoop. 

Sone of a man going to have a tooth drawn : 
“How happy could | be with ether!” 

Wuen is a parson not a parson ?— When he’s 
a lame ’un (layman). 

Ir you are asked to have an egg, and won't, 
is that an-egg-ative reply? 

A zornt affair with but a single party to it— 
Rheumatism. 

An old lady, writing to her son out West, 
warns him to beware of bilious saloons and bowel 
alleys. 

Two of the old Red Stockings have joined a 
choir. One of them officiates as short stop on the 
organ and the other sings third base. 

Way should authors write lengthy books ?— 
Because their ideas, scattered in short tales, would 
appear in different (indigerent) stories. 

Ir is said to be touching to see the pumpkin- 
vines over in Indiana climb the tel ph-poles, so 
the pumpkins can get a 100k at Horace Greeley 
through the car-windows. 

A FASHIONABLE lady lately dropped one of 
her eyebrows in the church-pew, and dreadfully 
frightened a young man sitting next to her, who 
thought it was his mustache. 

Connotty sticks to his office, but he sits in 
self-imposed handcuffs. He has full pay just the 
same as if he were at work—which some may think 
is a favorable omen. Because it is asign of cure! 

THE t joiner—the lawyer ; he can replace 
a tenant im ional a jury, box a witness, bore the 


ourt, chisel his client, augur the gains, floor a wit 
oom nail a case, hammer the desk, file his bill, and 





like, ali being colored to imitate nature. 
Inside this inclosure stands 
closed door of which a priest on one side, and a 


gouge the whole cocimunity. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE DAY OF ATONEMENT AT THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE IN SIXTH STREET, NEAR SECOND AVENUE. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 


AT THE 


JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, SIXTH STREET, 


NEAR SECOND AVENUE. 

THe day of atonement is the most strict 
and solemn of all Hebrew observances. It is 
enjoined upon the people of Israel in the twenty- 
third chapter of Leviticus, verses 27-32. The 
Hebrew name is Yom Hakippurim. In ancient 
times, when the Temple was in its glory, the 
High Priest on this day entered the Holy of 


Holies, and sacrificial offerings of animals were | 


made to the Most High. In modern times, 
since the destruction of the Temple, the day is 
still religiously observed by every conscientious 
adherent of the Hebrew faith as the most 
solemn day of the year. It is marked by a 
rigid fast, which commences with sunset on 
one evening and ends with sunset on the fol- 
lowing day, during which time the faithful 
will not permit a morsel of food or a drop of 
fluid to pass their lips. This period is devoted 


to prayer, and he is a recreant Israelite who | 


fails to make his devotions upon this occasion. 
Among the orthodox of the followers of Abra- 
ham, it is still their custom to offer up prayers 
on this day clad in the same garments in which 
they are prepared for the grave—an impressive 
reminder of the fate of all earthly things. Our 
engraving represents the celebration of this 
ancient custom at the Synagogue of the French 
and German Congregation, entitled Shaarai 
Berocho, on Monday, September 25th ult. As 
is probably known to our readers, it is another 
custom of the Jews that the male portion of 
the congregation always remain with their 
heads covered during any religious observance 
—this custom being a mark of respect, although 
opposed to our modern religious ideas. The 
scene represented is the elevation of the scroll 
containing the Law, or, in common parlance, 
the five books of Moses, which occurs in the 
ceremonial just previous to the reading from 
the book of Jonah. The two tablets at the top 
of the picture represent the Ten Command- 
ments in Hebrew characters; and the Hebrew 
inscription underneath is a quotation, of which 
the translation is, ** Know before Whom thou 
siandest.” As a slight representation of the re- 
ligious customs of this ancient people, whose 
growth and prosperity under the influence of 
our free institutions are unexampled, this scene, 


exhibiting their devotions, with the accompani- | 


ments of shrouds and white caps, as illustrating 
the primitive worship from which so many of 
our Christian forms are derived, cannot fail to 
be interesting even to the general reader. 


The Rev. M. Cohn is the Reader to the con- 


| gregation, and Mr. S. Ulmer is President. To 
| them we are indebted for the facilities offered 
| to our artist while making the sketch. 





‘“‘WATER LEAVES NO TRAIL.” 


‘““DEAD men tell no tales,” says the white 
transgressor ; and the crafty Indian, driven 
mile by mile from the hunting-grounds of his 
fathers, and inflamed with the white man’s 
fire-water, murmurs as he is the object of 
murderous pursuit, or, from an Intention to 
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contest the right of being evicted, applies his 
| war-paint and girds himself for wily move- 
ments, ‘‘ Well, water leaves no trail.” 
| True indeed, and while his wanderings are 
watched by experienced scouts and hired half- 
| breeds, the shallow streams that thread and 
| ripple along the ravines of the far West are 
| the only routes he can pursue with any degree of 
| safety. 
| At the East, we wonder why the Indian 
troubles are not suppressed, while now and 
| then we hear of the slaughter of small parties 
{ On whom rest the suspicion of having attacked 
and murdered white settlers. In a locality of 
daily sensations, little thought is given to the 
encroachments on the Indian reservations, to 
the tricky dealings of agents and adventurers, 
or to the necessities of these aborigines. We 
‘hear much of the Indian assaults on white 
, Settlements, but how little of the impositions of 
the whites. Horrified at the doings of intoxi- 
cated tribes, our eyes are shut to the fact that 
all their depredations are occasioned by the 
whites themselves. 

And now we hear that a force of seven com- 
panies of infantry, two of cavalry, a, battery of 
Gatling guns, and fifty scouts—a total of one 
thousand men—are to “escort” a surveying 
party in their travels over the Indian grounds. 
looking up a route for the Northern Pacite 
Railroad. Isit strange, then, that two thousand 
red warriors should assemble to obstruct a 
movement which they believe will eventually 
result in confining them in still closer limits ? 

In our illustration of the famous “Sitting 
Bull,” leading his horse through a foaming 

stream, to prevent their track being discovered, 
| will be found a fruitful study—one showing 
| the straits to which these natives are reduced. 
The horse shows the anxiety of his master, and, 
with head erect and nostrils distended, steps 
cautiously, as if fearing the sudden appearance 
| of a Gatling battery, or some other instrument 
, of extermination, 
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DARKNESS. 


Tne shadows creep at evening hour, 
And hide the world ; 

Robbed of her beauty, the sweet flower 
Is sweetly furled ; 

Empty and blind the landscape lies 
In darkness’ hold, 

And then the star-besprinkled skies 
Unfold, unfold ! 

And show the landscape of the night, 

Worthy of an immortal’s sight. 


Good that the shadow comes, and bars 
The world away: 

How should we know the infinite stars, 
Did noontide stay ? 

Beseems not man to earth to cling, 
And shivering fear 

The night that death’s cold shadows bring 
So near, so near! 

Unknowing of the heavens that spread, 

Unseen, o’er his immortal head. 








MOHAN; 


OR, 
WAS HE WORTH THE WINNING? 


MAUD 


BY ANNIE THOMAS, 


AUTHOR OF “ DENNIS DONNE,”’ “‘ CALLED TO ACCOUNT,” 
“THE DOWER HOUSE,” “‘ PLAYED OUT,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE SECOND MEETING BETWEEN 
GERTRUDE AND SIR EDWARD. 


HER enthusiasm, the spirit of bravado which 
had borne her up in her dispute with her hus- 
band, failed her when she found herself face to | 
face with her cousin, and the consequences of her 
rashness, What did I come for?” she muttered 
to herself. And then she suddenly composed 
herself and banished all flutter, and determined 
to conceal from him that she had been either 
agitated or rebellious on his account. 








| Jove! if that fellow had only had the pluck to 
| cross the brook into my fields, his shoulders 


| 


as she was without reproach, in the matter. 
But she did not obey her impulse, arguing, 
“IT was going when I saw him—why should I 
alter my plans? I will act exactly as I should 
have acted if Guy hadn’t come spying after me.” 

Accordingly, she walked along with a firm 
step and a trembling heart, until she found her- 
self in the shelter of the wood, where a con- | 
venient moss-covered block of wood gave her 
an opportunity of sitting down to recover her- 
self. Presently she heard the quick, short trot | 
of a cob coming up close on the other side of 
the border-hedge that divided the plantation 
from the meadow-lands. The next minute, 
with a good deal of crashing of the thorns and 
something like a perilous swaying in his saddle, 
| Guy leaped the hedge and came up to her. 

‘* What are you doing here ?” he asked, with 
an insolent anger that she could hardly brook. 
‘Sitting down,” she said, curtly. ‘I might | 
| ask why you choose such a way of coming after | 
| me—jumping your horse almost on to me, and 
frightening me so!” For, in truth, independ- 
ent of other things, the way in which Guy, | 
who was a good horseman, had reeled in his | 
saddle when the cob landed, had frightened 

her horribly. 

‘*T please myself in the way I come after 
you. I’m master, and so you will find; master | 
on my own land, and of my own wife. By | 





should have ached with this!” and he cracked | 
his whip rudely before her eyes. 

She threw her head back in disgust, dread, 
wrath ; and he read it all in her eyes. 

‘““A pretty object for a wife to steal out of her | 
husband’s house for.” he went on, coarsely and | 
loudly—‘ to creep away, like a thief, from the | 
house of the man who has married her honestly, 
to meet the man who. “4 

‘*Stop, Guy!” She sprang to her feet, and 
came close to him, her hands clasped in a 
concentrated passion that transformed her. 








still and show Guy that she was without fear, | 


| notice me.” 


“ Well, I'm not going to ask anything unrea- 
sonable. I am only a farmer—I know that; buat 
I have the feelings of a man, and lwon’t have 
my wife holding intercourse with any man, 
while the ladies of his family refuse to notice 
her.” 


“What do you mean, Guy ?” she asked, won- | 


deringly. 

* Just this: Until your aunt, Lady Maskleyne, 
calls on you at Albridge, I forbid your speaking 
to her son. Do you understand ?”’ 

She nodded her head. 

*Do you mean to obey me?” he went on, 
raising his voice. 

**Guy,” she said, softly, trying to humble 
herself, ** you hardly put it fairly. My cousin 
will be married in a few days, and the lady who 
is to be his wife is my friend already. It is not 
just to say that the ladies of his family refuse to 

* Your aunt is the chief one.” 

* His wife will be the chief lady of the house,” 
Gertrude said, imperiously—her family pride 
in arms fairly, at once. 

“ Ah, well! chief lady or not. I count her as 
nothing compared to your aunt,” Guy said, 
doggedly. ‘It’s she who has scorned us Olivers 
all along, from the day your father married one 
of us until now ; and until she lowers her flag 
a bit, you shall cut her son. So that’s settled.” 

There was silence between them after this, 
until they came close to the garden at Albridge. 
Then Gertrude spoke again : 

“Guy, I'll do as you wish, though it will be 
hard for me to cut my cousin, as you call it; 
still, Pll do it at your desire ; and you, on your 


| side, make me a promise, will you ?” 


‘*Go on,” he said, gruffly. 

* Be kinder with me, and stay with me more.” 

It was very strange to hear her supplicating in 
this way. Guy could scarcely credit tie evidence 
of his own ears. ‘ We are both very young, 
and shall probably be many years together. 
For heaven's sake, let us strive to be more to 
each other than we are now. I will try faith- 


‘* You are mad to talk to me in this way, and fully, for my part.” 
you will make me mad, too; and then, there is| ‘* You have nothing to complain of, as it is,” 
You have made | he said, getting more masterful as he saw her 


‘“¢ Well! I have kept my promise, and come to | no knowing what I may do. 





gay good-by to you,” she forced herself to say, my life a miserable one ; don’t make it wicked. disposition to humble herself. It was bad policy 


looking him steadily in the face. 

*You have been crying, Gerty ?” he said, 
anxiously. 

“No, I haven't !—Well, if I have, people often 
cry for nothing, you know. You are going to 
town, to Miss Mohan, to-morrow ?” 

“T am going to-morrow. I wish I could 
leave you happier.” 

‘*T am happy enough—as happy as I deserve 
to be and expect to be—and what more would 
you have? Iam tired to-day, though, and so 
I'll say good-by to you—all happiness to you, 
Edward.” 

She held her hand out shyly to him, as she 
spoke, and he took it, and wrung it. 

‘* When I come back——” he began. 

“With your wife ?” she interrupted. 

‘“* Yes—when I come back with my wife,” he 
resumed, ‘‘ our meeting will be pleasanter than 
this, Gerty. Maud’s sweet nature will have a 
healing influence on you——” 

“Do you think I want healing?” she asked, 
hardly. 

‘¢ ] think you are sore and discontented about 
some things that will look different, will wear 
a kinder aspect to you in time,” he said, gently ; 
‘Sand every woman is the better for a good 
woman friend. Moreover, itis the most earnest 
wish Maud has, to be friendly with you—she 
likes you so much, Gerty !” 

“Does she, indeed ?” -Gerty said, bitterly, 
writhing under she scarcely knew what sensa- 
tions of agony—they were so new to her! 
“Does she, indeed? and so, of course, I’m 
bound to like her in return, and to submit to 
be healed and patronized and generally put in | 
the position of the obliged. Oh! Edward, why 
don’t you let me alone to live out my life—the 
only life that’s Jeft to me ?” 

“ Because you don’t seem disposed to live it 
happily, my cousin!’ he said, gravely. “I 
stand to you in the relation of a brother almost, 
you must remember, and—your happiness is 
very dear to me, Gerty !” 

His voice shook as he uttered the last words, 
all essential as he felt it to be tbat he should 
retain his composure; for he saw a look of 
deadly pain, of shrinking fear, cross Gerty’s 
face. Hurriedly she answeréd him: 

‘I must say good-by; I must go. Thank 
you for your well-meant kindness, und heaven 
bless your married life!” Then, with a hasty 
parting clasp of the hand, she was gone, and 
he was alone ! 

There had been something strangely inhar- 
monious, he thought, in the abrupt precipitancy 
of her manner. And so he stood still under 
the trees by the stream, and watched her fly 
rather than walk along the path that led to the 
plantation. After a minute or two, he caught 
sight of a man on horseback, behind the edge, a 
field off, making for the same plantation. And 
Sir Edward knew that the man was Gertrude’s 
husband, and that appearances were very much 
against her. 

‘*He has seen her meeting me, and he’s 
hound enough to think evil of her!” the young 
baronet thought, furiously. .Then he cursed his 
own weakness for not having insisted on going, 
like an honorable, fearless man, to her husband’s 
house. And his heart sank low as it foreboded 
sadly that misery would come to Gertrude 
through that weakness. 

For a few moments he debated as to whether 
it would be better to remain quiescent, or to go 
up and boldly claim his right to be received as 
a friend by young Mrs. Oliver, in her own 
house. But a doubt, a fatal doubt as to the 
wisdom of this course arose, and so he turned 
and mounted his horse, and rode slowly home, 
wishing, with all the power of wishing within 
him, that he had never come. 

Meanwhile, Gertrude had gained the shade 
of the plantation. She had caught a glimpse 

of Guy’s head just above the hedge, in the dis- 








tance, at the very moment she wae taking 
leave of her cousin. Her impulse was to stand 


I did not mean to open my lips on the subject. | 
I thought, as you could condescend to spy on | 
me, you should know nothing but what you | 
found out by your spying; but I will try to do 
right, and so I will tell you that I came here to- 
day to say good-by to my cousin. He goes to 
London to-morrow, to marry Miss Mohan.” 

It was a great conquest over herself which | 
the outraged young wife had obtained before | 
she could bring herself to explain this to him. | 

‘“*And why couldn’t he come to the house to 
say good-by? Is he too much of a fine gentle- | 
man to put his foot into an honest farmer’s 
place ?” 

‘‘T would not let him come,” she cried, 
eagerly. 

‘** Then, you have seen him before to-day ” 

“Yes ; once only.” 

“Once only!” he ground out in a white 
passion. ‘Pretty doings, truly! And why, 
pray, wouldn’t you let him come, madame ?” | 

“For your sake, as much as my own, sir,” 
she cried, blazing out at him in wrath. ‘ Heis 
too gentle and courteous, too manly and true, 
to be compared with you, and for you not to 
suffer for it.” Then her passion was over, and 
she drooped her face into her hands and sobbed 
most pitifully. 

‘“*We had better get home now as fast as we 
can,” he said, sulkily. ‘:Mother and the girls 
will have made out a nice history by this time.” 

‘Your mother and sisters! Shall I find them 
at Albridge again ?” 

‘“Well—yes,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ The 
fact is, they saw you go out, and so they came 
down.” 

“To tell you,” she said, sneeringly. ‘‘ Oh, 
Guy ! I came out here sore at heart, feeling 
injured and insulted, and my cousin was a true | 
brother to me. He told me I wanted a true 
woman friend; and so I do—heaven help me! 
—and promised me his wife should be one to 
me. He’s going to-morrow to London, you 
know,” she added, wearily. ‘‘ to be married to 
Miss Mohan.” 

‘* Why can’t you make a friend of Carry ”” he 
asked, plodding along at her side. 

‘“*Ask me why I can’t make sunshine,” she 
answered, impatiently. ‘+ Carry isn’t congenial 
to me.” 

“She isn’t clever, I know, but Lou is. 
can’t you get on better with her ?” 

“Guy, you knew that I couldn’t, before you 
married me,” she said, flaming out fiercely 
again. ‘Don’t be hard on me now,” she 
added, suddenly softening, ‘‘ and I will try to 
be a good wife to you; though you've thought 
that of me to-day that has been cruel to bear.” 

If it had not been for the thought of what 
his mother and sisters would say to him, and 
say at him, Guy Oliver would have accepted 
Gertrude’s reproach, and dealt more gently 
with her, out of pity for her having been stung 
into making it, It was borne in upon him that 
he had been unjust to his wife. He had wronged 
her by entertaining and wording a suspicion 
which is bitter as gall to a pure and innocent 
woman. He had done her the injury of following 
her this day, in a way that would lead his own 
family to the discovery that he had suspected 
her. And a man cannot easily do his wife a 
more evil turn than this. Still, now, feeling 
within himself the full force of all, he could 
not bring himself to recompense her for the 
evil, because he feared that if he did so, they 
would tell him that ke had let slip a fine oppor- 
tunity of achieving the mastery over the 
dominant nature of his wife. 

“JT judged by appearances,” he said, in 
answer to her reproach—“ I judged by appear- 
ances; and they were as much against you as 
they well could be. Now, while we’re on this 
subject, Gerty, we may as well settle it once for 
all. You’re my wife, and it’s your duty to obey 
me. You'll allow so much, I suppose ?” 

“In all that is reasonable I will obey you,” | 
she eaid, gravely. ! 





Why 





on her part to take such a line with a coarse 
nature like Guy’s. In his triumph at her sub- 
mi-ion, he missed seeing all the sweetness 
of it. 

She bit her lips to keep back an angry, 
indignant rejoinder. She could not help remem- 
bering how he kad worked on her to induce 
her to marry him. In very truth, she had far 
more to complain of than it would be well for 
her to make public ; but she would be patient. 
She was not utterly free from blame, she told 
herself, in her new-born humility. 

“Sit with me in the drawing-room this 
evening, and I will read to you and sing to 
you,” she went on, pleading, her face as 
eloquent of good intentions as were her words. 
‘* Let us cultivate tastes in common.” She put 
her hand on the cob’s bridle, and looked up in 
her husband’s face ; and again he felt that it was 
* due to himself” to maintain a certain sort of 
rigor toward her. 

‘*T don’t care for the trashy novels you read, 


| Gerty ; it’s surely enough that I let you waste 


your time over them. My mother says——” 

‘*Your mother says unkind things of me 
whenever she meets you, I know,” she inter- 
rupted, proudly ; “ very well, Guy ; let it be as 
you will.” 

“T don’t mind coming in to hear you sing,” 
he said, a little struck with a swift look of 
hardness which had come over her face; ‘“‘ take 
this little bag in for me.” 

**As you like,” she said, carelessly; and 
putting the bag in her pocket, she ascended 
the steps to the hall-door, where she was met 
by Mrs. Oliver and the two girls. 

‘“* Where have you been, Gerty ?” they cho- 
rused; ‘“‘we saw you go out this afternoon, 
and wondered.” 

‘* Ask Guy,” Gertrude said, tersely. Was there 
no place for her in this house? Was she for 
ever to be liable to his mother and sisters in 
this way? She asked herself these questions 
as she led the way into the drawing-room, 
which she found littered with flannel vests, 
socks, collars and other articles of her hus- 
band’s wardrobe. 

“The room looks like a rag-shop,” she said, 
standing rather hopelessly amidst the confusion. 

‘+ It does, indeed,” Mrs. Oliver, senior, agreed, 
irritatingly ; ‘‘a rag-shop is the right name for 
it; while we’ve been waiting to see whatever 
could have become of you, Gertrude, we just 
looked through Guy’s drawers; and when I 
saw the state his things were in, I said to the 
girls, ‘Ah! this is what comes of the way your 
aunt has brought up Bessie and Gertrude to be 
idle fine, ladies—riding about the country, while 
their clothes are in rags.’ ” P 

“Our clothes never were in rags,” Gertrude 
interrupted, fiercely; ‘‘it is true that mamma 
did not make us devote all our energies and 
intellects to needles and thread, but we were 
not idle, fine ladies.” 

“ Your husband’s clothes don’t look as if you 
had been very industrious since you married,” 
Louisa said, with a cross between a sniff and a 
sneer. 

Gertrude gulped down her wrath, and re- 
called her lately formed good resolutions. 

* Aunt,” she said, deprecatingly, ‘‘let me 
have these things cleared away before Guy 
comes in from the stable}; to-morrow, I’ll look 
them over and do my best.” 

‘‘ Why not, as they’re about, do it to-night?” 
old Mrs. Oliver urged. 

‘TI can’t,” Gertrude said, passionately—‘ I 
can’t, let me try as I would ; the very look of 
the things in this room prevent my working— 
they’re so incongruous with my old oak chairs 
and dear old china,” she added, laughing; 
“but I'll devote myself to them to-morrow, 
up-stairs.” 

Then, without waiting to contest the point 
any further, she caught them up in her arms 
and was running out of the room, when she 
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‘“*Where are you off in such a hurry? you 
promised to sing to me,” he said, sulkily. It 
was the first time Gertrude hai ever offered to 
sing to him, and he fancied now that he was to 
be cheated out of the pleasure the triumph of 
her doing so would afford him. 

**So I will,” Gertrude answered, promptly. 
How she thanked Providence afterward that she 
had gained such a mastery over herself! But 
Guy’s brow lowered ominously, in spite of her 
| quick acquiescence. He was in a bad temper 

still, and bad temper was not becoming to him. 
It did not impart an atom of dignity to his 
physique. On the contrary, it had the effect 
of making him pettishly insignificant, in spite 
of his size. He went forward into the room, 
and there addressed his mother and sisters 
collectively : 

‘*What have you been saying to Gerty? You 
haven’t been bothering her, I hope ?” 

**Bothering her ?—no, Guy!” and *“ Bother- 
|ing her ?—oh, Guy!” resounded from three 
| sides of the room. 
| “What made her run off as if she had been 
| bitten, then, the minute I came in?” Guy 
growled, 
| ‘She didn’t like to see any useful work 
| about,” Mrs. Oliver said, with emphasis, ‘I’m 
sure, what she'll do by-and-by, when, perhaps, 

she has half-a-dozen children at her heels, I 
don’t know. There'll be no time, then, she'll 
find for these mysterious rambles.” 

‘Don't go on worrying,” Guy ejaculated, 
| Sharply. Then he sat down for a moment, and 
rested his head on his hand. Presently he 
| gol up and went to the window, where he stood 
with his back to them. ‘I haven’t been too 
| kind to Gertrude in many things, mother. You 
| May as well all of you know that,” he said, in 
a low voice. 

‘“You haven't been too kind!” they repeated, 
in amazement. ‘*Ob, Guy! how can you say 
such things of yourself? We're sure no one 
would say it of you.” 

They were very leal to him. With all his 
faults, and with all his disagreeable qualities, 
they were very leal to him, these nearest ot 
kin of his. 

**T don’t think she’ll ever say it of me,” he 
said, with some emotion ; ‘‘ and I'll never give 
her cause to, after to-night. I don’t feel well,” 
he cried out, in a cracked voice ; and then he 
feil back heavily, just as Gertrude came into the 
room. 

With a scream she flew forward, crying out, 
‘*What is this—Guy ? Oh, come to him !” 

He writhed over, and seemed to try to be 
gripping something ; and then, with the sweat 
breaking out over his face, he gasped out: 
“I’m in agony here ; send for——-” But the 
sentence was never finished, for another 
paroxysm seized him, doubling him up, turn- 
ing him livid, altering him horribly before 
their eyes. 

The most collected one of the party was 
Louisa, at this juncture. She went out of the 
room, and sent off a servant on ‘ Barren 
Honor” for a doctor. A dread suspicion had 
entered her mind. This illness of her brother’s 
was no common one. 

Meanwhile his torments increased, and he 
was speechless, and almost insensible to the 
agonies of the despairing women who were 
about him. Gertrude, with a face whose 
ghastly pallor moved even phlegmatic Caroline 
Oliver to pity her, crouched on the floor at his 
head, and strove to hold him in her soft, cling- 
ing, brave arms. And her constant cry was, 
‘* Shall I ever forgive myself ?—shall I ever for- 
give myself?” She was thinking of the hard, 
bitter thoughts against him which had filled 
her heart this very day, until she had been 
given grace to exorcise them. 

It seemed an eternity to her anxious, repent- 
ant, impatient spirit, before aid came to them; 
and all the time Guy grew worse. There was 
the sound of swiftly approaching wheels, and 
presently the doctor from Treverton, who had 
known them all, Maskleynes and Olivers, from 
babyhood, was in the room. He bent down 
over the form that was growing quieter now. 
Then he raised himself, and lifted Gertrude up 
and carried her over to the sofa, 

“This is awful !” he said, his voice breaking 
the silence in a way that made them start, as 
Guy, after one more convulsive effort to grapple 
with something, rolled over and remained 
still. ‘‘This is awful!” he repeated, putting 
his hand on Guy’s heart; ‘‘he is dead !” 

Then arose such cries of woe and fear as had 
never saluted his ears before. Only Gertrude 
did not scream ; she rose from the sofa, gasp- 
ing out, ‘‘ No, no, no!” 

‘*He has died of some violent poison!” the 
doctor said, in a bewildered way, and just then 
something fell from Gertrude’s jacket-pocket. 
-e stooped and picked it up with a cry of horror. 


(To be continued.) 








ASHES OF ROSES. 


** You doubt me, Anna?” 

“Not entirely, Ruthven; but I have an in- 
definite uneasiness concerning you, which is 
not compatible with perfect trust.” 

“Nonsense, child! So long as I can recall 
your picture as you stand there, utver fear 
even a thought unfaithful to you! How you 
will laugh over this morbid feeling when, in 
one short year, I return unchanged, to make 
you my own for ever !” 

Anna Haultain glanced wistfully into the 
blue eyes bent on her beautiful face, as though 
longing to penetrate beyond their superficial 
brilliancy, and unvail what lay beneath; but 
her lover’s arm stole round her waist, and he 
drew her to him with such tenderness, that 
her unshaped fear melted away, as the twi- 
light faded before the golden-light of the broad 
moon rising over the edge of the far-away hills. 

“ Before I go, say that you trust me,” he 
said, softly; and her whispered “I do!” came 
from the recesses of her heart; but the next 
moment the shadow fell again, though she felt 





met Guy. 


not the chill of its presence. 
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word, 
A land- 


In the most refined sense of the 
tuthven Daymont was a materialist. 
scape, a statue, a picture—any object 
possessed perfection of outline and harmony of 
coloring—charmed his eye, while his soul re- 
mained unaffected by it; and while his taste 
was perfect, he lacked the poet’s soul which is 
necessary to the artist. AS a consequence, a 
new beauty bound him to her side ; and as, no 
matter what her mental endowments might 
be, he never gave a thought to any but her 
physical loveliness, her dominion only con- 
tinued until a fresh face appeared on the scene, 
when his allegiance was immediately trans- 
ferred, to be changed again in like manner. 
Thus in society he had acquired the reputation 
of a flirt; but Anna, to whose country retire- 
ment the voice of the outer world seldom 
penetrated, followed only an undefined instinct 
when she dimly felt that he could not, even if 
he would, remain true to her; and though she 
felt to the full the charm of his manner, and 
loved him with a loyalty which even his falsity 
could not shake, the forebodings which filled 
her soul found expression in the wistful, search- 
ing glance with which her brilliant eyes rested 
on his face. 

From the clustering vine festooning the rustic 
veranda he had broken a spray of roses, and 
separating the twin-blossoms, he leant forward 
and placed one amidst the rich bronze waves 
of hair which undulated from the wide, white 
forehead, and were loosely confined in an 
artistic knot at the back of her shapely head. 
Its fellow he placed in the buttonhole of his 
light Summer coat. 

‘* Promise me,” he said, ** that you will keep 
yours until we meet again. Mine shall never 
leave me !” 

“T promise,” she said, very softly, 
matter how long that time may be!” 

‘ Again, Anna!” said Ruthven, reproachfully. 
“One year will be the utmost limit of our 
separation. Can you not believe in me ?” 

She was hesitating, dreading to put her 
doubts into words, and not daring to war 
against the noble, simple truthfulness of her 
character, by so much as the shadow of an 
untruth, when the French window immediately 


“ no 


behind them was thrown open, in theatrical | 


parlance ‘revealing the interior,” and an old 


gentleman, silver-haired and stately, stepped | 


toward them. 

* Anna,” he said, in that low, polished tone, 
which beyond all else is the criterion of high- 
breeding, **tea is ready, and we must not 
detain Ruthven. He will not have more than 


time to reach the Mayfield Dépét, so we had | 


better go in.” 


Overjoyed to escape answering her lover's | 


reproachful question, Anna glided past the two 
gentlemen, and had seated herself before the 
antique silver urn, ere Ruthven could detain 
her. 

Tea was always served in the professor's 
favorite spot on earth, the library; and the 
wails, completely lined with sober-hued tomes— 
the ghostly glimmer of marbie busts from dis- 
tant corners, from which the wax-lights in the 
massive candelabra failed to chase the lurking 


shadows—the sombre, yet priceless Turkey car- | 


pet, and the heavy, carved oaken furniture, 
with griffins’ heads and scaly monsters grin- 
ning and twisting over it, formed all of them a 
quaint but infinitely becoming background to 
the beautiful creature whose bright loveliness 
truly seemed to ‘‘make sunshine in a shady 
place,” though a pensive shadow rested on her 
bright face as she listened to her guardian and 
her lover, as they conversed about the latter’s 
contemplated European tour. 

At length came the moment when they were 
obliged to part, and, clasped in his arms, she 
forgot the doubts and fears which threw their 
shadows on her heart, and only remembered 
that she Joved and was beloved again. 

Later, when alone in her apartment, she took 
the rose he had placed there from her hair ; 
the sigh with which she laid it between the 
leaves of the volume they had last read to- 
gether was born more of the return of the old 
indefinite doubt of him than of the mere pain 
of separation. 

* * * * * * 

Lady Ethel Daymont was certainly attached 
to her husband, who in return was gracefully 
devoted to her. She was an acknowledged 
beauty, possessed the finest jewels, the most 
complete establishment, the smallest lapdog, 
and the ecleverest parrot in Rome; and yet, 
on the evening of which we write, she was 
suffering from an acute attack of ennui. 

The golden quiet of the old Roman street on 
which she looked out, from a balcony gay with 
silken awnings and shady with fragrant orange- 
trees and gorgeous oleanders, was intolerable 
to her; and the statuesque repose of a pic- 
turesque group of lazaroni, on the gleaming 
marble steps of an opposite palazzo, irritated 
her unaccountably. Two men in scarlet jackets, 
a little further on, playing morra in a slumbrous 
manner, were little better, and an ‘ ox-eyed” 
Contadina, with bodice trimly laced on swell- 
ing bust, glittering earrings, and imperial bear- 
ing, standing before a heaped-up basket of 
purple grapes, festooned with their cool, grace- 
ful leaves, might have been a “bit” from the 
glowing brush of an old master, for any signs 
of sentient life about her. 

Lady Ethel would have sacrificed at that 
moment one of her pale-gold ringlets for a 
sensation. 

“If Ruthven were here, he would tell me to 
admire those liquid shadows and the mellow 
tinting of that tumbled-down old palazzo oppo- 
site !” she ejaculated; ** but one can’t go on 
admiring tints and shadows for ever. I'd give 
them all for a good run with papa’s hounds in 
dear, breezy old England! I do wish Ruthven 
—dear fellow!—were not an artist; but it 
seems impossible to tear him away from this 
stupid old city! Ah! here are wheels, at 
length !” 

She leant against the graceful bronze railing, 
and looked up the quiet, gold-tiuted perspective, 


that | 


|} gorgeous 


| ject. 
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| and perceived a pretty, open barouche, drawn 


by a spirited pair of grays, coming rapidly up. 

The coming wheels disturbed the dolce-far- 
niente of the picturesque group on the steps, 
and with an energy of which no one could 
have dreamt them capable, the whole family, 
from the bronzed dimpled urchin just able to 
steady himself on his teet. to the artistic-look- 
ing father, rushed forward to levy contribu- 
tions from the occupants of the carriage. The 
Italian postillion, however, was fully aware of 
the propensities of his countrymen, and urged 
his horses past the group with pious exhorta- 
tions to them'to avail themselves of patienza. 

The occupants of the vehicle were a stately, 
silver-haired old gentleman and a young and 
extremely beautiful woman; but it was on the 
latter that Lady Ethel’s azure eyes remained 
fixed as long as the carriage was in sight. 

‘What a lovely creature !” she murmured. 
“IT do wish Ruthven had seen her. What 
beautiful bronze hair! and I must confess 
her toilet is perfection. Black lace is always 
eminently distingueé. I wonder who she is ?” 

Roused from her inaction, Lady Ethel, still 
pondering over the beautiful stranger, pro- 
ceeded to rob the oleanders of some of their 
blossoms, and the orange-trees of 
flakes of their odorous, milky bloom, for the 
Parian vases in her boudoir, and with her 
white, slender hands full of the flowers, she 
stepped from the balcony into the apartment, 
and pushing aside the lace draperies, discovered 
her husband sitting close to the window, appa- 
rently sunk in a profound reverie. 

“Oh !” she exclaimed, ‘I did not think you 
had returned !” 

‘“*T have been here quite a quarter of an 
hour,” replied Ruthven Daymont, rising and 


winding his arm round her slender waist ; “ but 
I am too much of an artist to disturb the 
charming picture you made amongst your 


flowers.” 

Ethel, if not very profound, possessed that 
pearl of womanhood, a venerous and truthful 
soul, and the uneasy look on his face, as he 
spoke, suggested nothing to her but fatigue. 

“Sit down again, love,” she said, tenderly. 
‘**T don’t think riding in this fervent sun is good 
for you; but, tired as you are, I think you 
would have known what a lovely face I was 
looking out af. Oh! Ruthven, if you could 
only paint her !” 

“I see you wear my favorite shade of biue 
this evening,” said Ruthven, changing the sub- 
‘*Come, love, if you are not exhausted 
with the heat, sing me something neither grave 
nor gay.” 

Lady Ethel seated herself at her harp, and a 


second time the group on the steps roused 
themselves to listen, as the sweet, bell-like 


voice of the singer quavered out into the silent 
street. 
* * ad ~ * * 


“It is just five years since we parted,” said 


Ruthven Daymont, in that tone which, with the | 


encouragement of a look or a word, would 
merge into sentiment. There was not, how- 


ever, the faintest response in the magnificent 
deep-blue eyes which met his so fully, or in the 
low, musical voice that answered him. 

“Yes; and we have both changed much 
during that time.” 

‘IT can see no change in you,” interrupted 
Ruthven, impulsively, ‘* save that, if it were 
possible, you are even lovelier than of old.” 

Not the faintest added tinge of rose acknow- 
ledged the compliment, but a curious shadow 
crept into the eyes of Professor Erlstoun’s 
young wife. It vanished again, instantly. 

“T saw Lady Ethel,” she said, turning over 
the pages of the book lying on her lap, ‘at the 
conversazione at the Duke’s, on Thursday. She 
quite comes up to my anticipation. I never 
saw a more perfect type of blonde beauty, 
You must be very happy, for she appears de- 
voted to you.” 

“Anna,” said Ruthven, breaking through 


the restraint imposed by her, *‘ you speak thus | 
Do you not remember how I loved | 
you, and if in a moment of infatuation I left | 


to me! 


you, are you so ungenerous as to taunt me with 
congratulations on happiness I can never 
possess? And yet I know that you loved me.” 

“Yes,” she acquiesced with perfect compo- 
sure, still fluttering the leaves of the book; 
‘*see,” she said, as a withered and crumbling 
rose fell from between the pages, ‘‘ the ashes 
of roses contain little of the bloom or fragrance 
of the fresh blossom.” 

As the faded thing crumbled into powder in 
her rosy fingers, she turned to Daymont : 

“T have fulfilled my promise. I have kept 
it until-we met again.” 


* * * * sal 


When Professor Erlstoun returned from one 
of his antiquarian wanderings through Rome, 
he found his wife seated still in her chair by 
the open window, the sunlight falling on her 
through dancing vine-leaves, and finding a fit 
resting-place in her sparkling eyes. He leant 
over her, and tenderly touched her white fore- 
head. She could not see the shade that fell 
on his noble face as he glanced on the with- 
ered flower lying on the white folds of her dress, 

‘*Moralizing on the ashes of roses, Anna?” 
he said, smiling, though with an effort. 

“Yes,” said his wife, looking up at him with 
a smile of brightest trust and affection ; ‘but I 
was thinking that frequently, when we think 
our roses dead, they bloom again, as the 
Phoenix was said to rise from his own ashes,” 
And gayly rising, she flung the crumbled flower 
through the open window, and the balmy even- 
ing breeze caught and whirled the light dust 
away. 





Tue cry is still they come! Among the 
through freight from San Francisco that arrived here, 
recently, was an elegant case of California laurel, 
trimmed with California red wood, containing a 


superb set of table-cutlery, consisting of twelve pieces, | 


valued at $400, intended as a gift to President Grant, 
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PAYING OFF CITY LABORERS. 

THE excitement in New York, occasioned by 
the injunction granted by Judge Barnard, some- 
what subsided last week, as the Committee of 
Seventy were still busily engaged in prosecuting 
their investigations, and no new developments 
of importance were brought out. Some of the 
daily papers, with questionable policy, inclined 
to excite the laborers engaged by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Parks, to restlessness, 
if not open rupture, by expressing doubts of 
their ability to obtain the money due them for 
the work of the previous six but, 
through the energy of the officers, a sum was 
secured sufficient to pay a portion of the amount, 
and the city was relieved of the extra expense 
attending a total cessation of work on the 
soulevards and public parks. 

Our illustration represents the scene at the 
corner of Ninth Avenue and Ninety-second 
Street, on the morning of Friday last, when a 
large number of laborers, who had been at work 
on the upper part of the Grand Boulevard, 
received their pay. A large table was placed 
outside the Paymaster’s oflice, the 
displayed, and the men who answered to num- 
bers above 600 were handed their wages. Six 
hundred men were paid offon the day previous, 
and on Saturday night many a poor man who 
had not received a cent of pay for six weeks, 
rejoiced that there were means of taking bread 
to their suffering families. There was consid- 
erable excitement, but, on the whole, the men 
appeared in good humor, and dispersed without 
making the slightest disturbance. 


weeks ;: 





SAVING A VENUS. 

THE preservation of the celebrated statue of 
the Venus of Milo from the fury of the Prussians 
and Communists, was one of the most cleverly 
arranged projects of the war. After giving 
much thought to the subject, the guardians of 
the Louvre hit on an ingenious means of saving 
this favorite work of art. The statue was taken 
down from its pedestal, and iaid in an oak coffin 
filled with wadding. Inthe dead of night some 
men, who could be depended upon, brought the 
coffin, with its precious contents, to a secret 


| door in the Louvre, where it was taken up by 


some others, and carried to a spot known only 
to themselves, where a crypt had been prepared 
for the goddess in the cellars of the Préfecture 
de Police. A wall was built in front of the spot 
where the Venus was laid, and covered over 
with rubbish, so as to give it the appearance of 
antiquity. To make assurance doubly sure, a 
heap of documents of some importance was laid 
in front of this wall, and a second wall was then 
run up, 80 as to make it appear that the hiding- 
place was made for the documents, Here the 
Venus remained during the whole period of the 
siege, her admirers wondering all the time what 
had become of her. After the first siege it was 
proposed to replace her on her pedestal, but 
when the Commune was declared, the guardians 
wisely determined to leave her where she was 
until order was restored. The secret was well 
kept, and the Venus was not disturbed during 
the second siege any more than during the first. 
At length came the defeat of the Commune, and 
the burning of the principal official buildings, 
including the Préfecture. The anxiety caused 
to the guardians by this event may easily be 
imagined. Directly the army at Versailles re- 
sumed possession of the capital, the guardians 
hastened to the Préfectnre. The still smoking 
ruins were carefully removed, and among them 
was found the oak coffin, uninjured. A water- 
pipe had miraculously saved the statue. The 
coffin was brought back to the Louvre, and 
opened before a commission appointed for the 
purpose. Every one leaned forward eagerly to 
look. lLyingin her soft bed, in a position which 
quite altered her usual appearance, her mouth 
half open, as if to breathe the free air, she 
seemed to look gratefully on her preservers 
with that irresistibly charming smile which is 
unknown to modern lips. All her features and 
limbs were complete ; no injury had been done 
to the marble by tue damp of the crypt in which 
it had so long been buried. 





THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

THERE is an old tract in the British Museum 
entitled, ‘* A Geographical Description of the 
Kingdom of Ireland,” ete., by G. N., 1642. 
In it we tound the following account of the 


social condition of the Irish in that age, 
and here give it for what it is worth, pre- 
mising that the author declared himself an 


eye-witness, and was unchallengeably a trav- 
eler in Ireland: ‘*Concerning the apparell of 
the Irish, it is after a slovenly manner, and 
the very English there are much infected with 
this nasty filthinesse, especially lowzie beds, 
and foule linen, except where the chief Eng- 
lish live, as in Dublin, Waterford and Kinsale, 
which in some measure retain the English 
neatness ; but for the mere wild Irish it may 
be said of them, as of the Germans (? by 
Tacitus), that they wander slovenly ani naked, 
and lodge in the same room with their cattle. 
Among them the better sort used to weare 
close breeches and stockings of the same, of 
red or some light colour, so straight (strait, or 
narrow) that the unseemly parts of the body 
were exposed to view. They used likewise a 
loose coat and a three-cornered mantle of 
coarse cloath, with a cap of Thrums. Their 
linen is coarse and slovenly; they seldom 
cast off a shirt until it be rotten, and are 
coloured with saffron to avoid lice, which are 
incident to those people, and they are very 
nimble in taking lice on a sunny day, or a 
green bank. But in the more Northern parts, 
before the strict civilizing of them in King 
James his time, both men and women went 
naked in the very Winter, having only their 
secret parts covered with a rag, and a loose 
mantle cast over them. Thus naked, they 
walke with their sword tyed unto them with a 
writhe instead of a belt. 
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And at night men | 
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|} and women lye in a ring together, round about 


the fire, in the middle of the roome with their 
feet toward it, folding their heads and their 


upper parts in their woollen mantle, first 
steeped in water, to keep them warm, for they 
Say, woollen wetted, and warmed by the heat 


of taeir bodies, doth preserve heat.” 
NEWS BREVITIES. 

LONDON has sent ~ ».000 to the sufferers by 
the earthquake in Antigua, 

A WisconsIAn ate six watermelons for the 
championship. 

OscrtoLta County, Iowa, with 
of land, contains not a single tree, 

Nor enough apples will be raised in New 
England this year for the cooking purposes of the 
inhabitants, 

‘Tne female suffrage and jurywoman move- 
ment out West has borne its first fruit in the shape 


of the advertisement of a “gentleman nurse,” who 
Wats @ situation. 


{80 acres 


CommisstoneR Dovo.as says that there are 
now pending in the various United States courts 
internal revenue cases representing $2,771,993.06. 
These cases are principally assessments against dis- 
tillers and tobacco manufacturers. 

Forest fires are devastating the Wisconsin 
shore of Lake Michigan. In one county the losses 
will amount to a quarter of a million dollars. In 
many places families are burying their household 
goods in the ground to save them. 


THE subject of woman’s rights or wrongs, or 
both, has even penetrated India; and the chief de- 
claimer there is a lady bearing the very Hindooish 
name of Sree Kungamba Garee, who lectures in the 
principal cities with much success. 

Recent events indicate a collision between 
the Federal authorities in Utah and the Mormons. It 
is said tha* the Grand Jury at Salt Lake City will 
indict several prominent members of the Mormon 
priesthood, and probably Brigham himself. 

No cases will be heard by the United 
States and British Claims Commission before Decem- 
ber. The rules adopted do not exclude any claims, 
The claims of the British subjects residing in the 
South during the late war will pot exceed $5,000,000. 

A numBER of “Gentiles” have sent away 
their families in anticipation of serious difficulties be- 
tween the Mormons and the United States authorities, 
growing out of the supposed action of the Grand Jury 


| against Brigham Young and other church dignitaries. 


Tne Duke of Argyll doesn’t seem to place 
much trust in the rumors of his son the Marquis of 
Lorne’s appointment as Viceroy to Canada or India, 
for he has fitted up Roseneath Castle, one of the most 
magnificent dwellings in Scotland, for the Princess 
Louise. 

A pispatcH from Cedar Keys, Fla., an- 
nounces the appearance of yellow fever there, in an 
epidemic form. Twenty cases have already occurred, 
and there have been four deaths from the disease. A 
terrible panic exists among thecitizens, All who can 
do so are fleeing the place, 

Tue Board of Trade of Detroit, Mich., has 
again formally expressed its approval of the Niagara 
Ship Canal project, and of the proposed Convention, 
to be called by the Governors of the Western States, to 
discuss the best means of securing a Government 
appropriation for its construction. 

Tuey have a politician in Tennessee called 
Roderick Random Butler (who made a great fuss in 
Congress some time ago), and another in Massachu- 
setts, who might be styled “Rinaldo Rinaldini” 
Butler. Their proclivities are, however, something of 
the same kind—both are eager for the spoils, 


Ir is said that the document for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Brazil will be executed in Rome 
next Winter, as the Emperor and Empress intend to 
spend the season there. The Pope will sign the in- 
strument, to which he has been largely instrumental, 
it is said, in turning the Imperia! mind, 


Tue Brooklyn Art Association have filed 
the necessary papers with the County Clerk, au- 
thorizing them to hold $25,000 worth of real and 
$100,000 worth of personal estate. The Dime Savings’ 
Bank lent the Association $35,000 to complete their 
new building in Montague Street, adjoi the 
Academy of Music. 


Tue remains of the four engineers, George 
W. McGowan, H. M. Meriden, A. Mitchell, and M. 
Sponberg, who were drowned in Charleston Harbor, 
while at their posts on the Monitor Weehawken, 
December 6th, 1863, were buried with full naval 
honors in the cemetery of the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, 
September 26th. 

A pay passing without a shooting scrape is 
of such rare occurrence at Memphis, down in Ten- 
nessee, that the papers of that city always let it be 
known. The Avalanche of Sunday says: ‘“‘ Another 
quiet day yesterday. Will some high-toned citizen be 
so kind as to open out with a double-barreled shot- 
gun? Such a reverberation would be exceedingly 
musical as well as natural.” 


Rey. Winuram H. Mrievrn, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., well Known as the “ Blind Preacher,” has form- 
ally withdrawn from the Episcopal Church and united 
with the Methodist denomination, and has been ad- 
mitted to the ministry of the Methodist Church. He 
was for many years minister of the Methodist Church, 
and some five years since withdrew therefrom and 
joined the Episcopalians. 


Tuk remains of the late Colonel Burr Porter. 
of Newark, N. J., who was killed while fighting with 
the French, in the latter part of the war, were interred 
in Forrest Hills Cemetery, Boston, September 25th. 
The pall-bearers were General William L. Burt, Colonel 
S. R, Dalton, Major A. P. Brown, and Captain Gid- 
dings, the first-named having maintained relations 
with the deceased, while the others served in the war 
of the rebellion in the regiments which Colonel Porter 
commanded. 

Tue Commission which organized in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 25th, under the Treaty of 
Washington for the consideration of claims other than 
those growing out of the Alabama seizures, consists 
of the Rt. Hon. Russell Gurney, Recorder of London, 
Henry Howard, agent, and James W. Carlisle, coun 
sel, on the part of Great Kritain; Judge Frazier, of In- 
diana, and the Hon. Robert S. Hall, counsel on the 
part of the United States ; and Count Luigi Corti, the 
Italian Minister at Washington, the third commis- 
sioner jointly agreed upon by the two first govern- 
ments. 


A Miss Tuurston, who has made quite a 
number of balloon ascensions this season, had a dis- 
agreeable adventure recently. She made a trip 
from Watertown, on one afternoon, and came down 
in a forest, fifty miles from her starting-point, 
about seven o’clock the same evening? The balloon 
caught in a tree, and the young lady was obliged to 
spend the night at an elevation of about fifty feet 
from the ground, with no human being within sight 
or hearing. In‘the morning she threw out a rope, 
and slid down by it ; but when she came to the end, 
she discovered that she was still twenty feet from the 
earth. As she could not climb back, she was ob 
to drop, after which she made her way three miles 
through the woods to a clearing, where she procured 
assistance. 
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SCENES IN COTTON LAND 


By Tuomas W..KNox. 


CorTrTon was first known and cultivated in | 


Central Asia, and derives its name from the 
city of Khoton, in Thibet, where it was dealt 
in as a commodity, and sent by caravans to 
Southern Asia and to Europe. The first stories 
about cotton were a trifle exaggerated. The 
travelers who told about it seemed to have 
abundant resources for lying, and they uttered 
falsehoods with a fertility of imagination rarely 
surpassed in these days of newspapers and 
lightning presses. ‘‘There is a plant in the 
East,” says Sir John Mandeville, ‘‘called the 
sheep-plant. It grows upon rocks on the hill- 
side, and sometimes becomes tall like a tree. 
It has a fleece resembling wool, and it has eyes, 
ears and horns. 
@ sound like the bleating of alamb. The na- 
tives treat it kindly, and they cpin its fleece 


MM. | 


When it is disturbed, it utters | 


| sufficient to make «a: 


ay 
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SCENES IN COTTON LAND.—A COTTON-BARGE ON THE SAVANNAH RIVER BOUND FOK VENUS POINT. 


into thread, and make of it garments for them- | 


selves and coverings for their beds.” This 
charming old sinner was describing cotton, and 
thought he might as well make his story inte- 
resting at the expense of truth. History does 
not say whether he was in the habit of taking 
wine at dinner, but it is charitable to believe 
that he was under the influence of something 
stronger than tea when he penned the above 
paragraph. 

The cotton culture in the Southern United 
States amounts to about two and a half million 
bales annually, each bale weighing about four 
hundred pounds. There are various kinds of 
cotton, from the long and silky staple of the 
islands of the Atlantic coast down to the short | 
staple of Arkansas and Tennessee. Attempts | 
have been made at cotton-culture in Illinois 
and other Northern States, but only in a few | 
cases have they been profitable. Some cotton 
has been raised in Utah, but the quantity is not | 
effect on the market. 


The Northern climate is too cold for cotton, and 
the season is too short. On some plantations 
in the South sufficient corn is grown for the 
wants of the establishment, while on others 
nothing but cotton is raised, and all the sup- 
plies come from the North. Before the war, 
many planters along the Mississippi had never 


| cultivated an acre of corn, thouch they had 
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MARYLAND.—OLD BUILDING IN BALTIMORE SAID TO HAVE BEEN WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 


| mies of the cotton- 
| planter, the worms 


| Swept over it. I 


| plantation, 


thousands of acres 
in cotton. During 
the war, a great A 
deal of corn was 

grown, and the . 
practice is kept up 
to a considerable 
extent. Plantations 
vary in size as 
farms vary in the 
North. One thou- 
sand acres is a 
goodly size, though 
there are many 
estates much lar- 
ger. One bale to 
the acre is a good 
yield, but in cases 
of extraordinary 
fertility, two bales 
or more can be 
obtained. In some 
localities a good 
crop may be reck- § 
oned upon every § 
year with tolerable [ 
certainty, while \ 
elsewhere a plant- 
er considers him- 
self fortunate if he 
gets a good crop 
every other year, 
or two crops in 
five years. Worms, 
floods and frost 
are the chief ene- 


being worst of all. 
Sometimes the cot- 
ton will be attack- 
ed by the worm, 
and a field that on 
Monday was in its 
best condition will 
appear on Friday 
as if a fire had 


have known a 
from 
which a thousand 


ON, 


| bales were expected, to yield no more than ten 


bales, in consequence of the ravages of the 
cotton-worm. 

Most of the low-land plantations, whether on 
the Atlantic Coast or in the Mississippi Valley, 
are near navigable rivers, lakes, or bayous, so 


| that much of the cotton goes to the shipping- 


points in boats and barges. In the cotton 


| Season a boat on its way to market is a novel 


| sight. 





The bales are piled high along the deck 
and guards, and sometimes the quantity is so | 
great that little else than cottonis visible. The | 


cotton-barges on the rivers emptying into the 


| Atlantic are square-bowed affairs, with powerful | 


| engines, and wheels at the stern. 





The cotton 
is piled on the forward part of the barge, and | 
while the craft is under way the negro crew 
amuses itself with songs and dances. A barge | 
wiil carry from one to four hundred bales of 
cotton, and is buiit of light draft, so that it can 
run in the smaller streams. The cotton-boats 
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on the Mississippi are much ‘arger than the 
barges, and are built with wide guards, so that 
they can carry great loads, In 1858 one 
steamer reached the port of New Orleans, bring- 
ing 6,145 bales of cotton from points above 
Vicksburg. At jeast such was the statement 
of her clerk. 

\t the shipping points there are large sheds. 





DEWITT C. LITTLEJOBN. 
where the cotton is received from the river- 
boats, and stored until the time comes for its 
transfer to the vessels that are to carry it to 
the northern or foreign ports, Thesosheds are 
enormous affairs, and capable of holding thou- 
sands of bales, In the shipping season there 
is an air of great activity about these sheds, 
Negroes with trucks, some empty and sone 
laden, are rushing about, and occasionally they 
run against each other in collisions far from 
gentle. Bales are received and delivered with 
great rapidity, and the business of a sing.c 
day frequently reaches a high figure, Nearly 
every one of these sheds has a press of enor- 
mous power, where the bales intended for ship- 
ment to Europe are reduced about one-fourth 
in size, so as to secure economy of space in 
stowage and to diminish the risk from fire, 
This press is operated by steam, and when a 
bale has been placed within its ponderous jaws 
the reduction is very speedily accomplished, 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Few cities north of Mason and Dixon’s line are | 
unable to boast of possessing a building, always | 
in the last stage of decay, in which the good 
‘Father of his Country” stopped long enough 
to allow the neizhbors to know he had really 
been in their midst. These buildings, like the 
memorable in Baltimore, Md., removed 
about a year ago, are fast disappearing ; but 
somehow flesh and bones seem destined to 
outlive solid oak and pine, and when we see 
an original, eccentric person, Whose years have 
crept beyond the average, we are inclined to 
query, ** Were you, too, a body-guard of Wash- 
ington ?” 

For many years the Baltimore headquarters 
had been an object of attention and interest, 
but of late the encroachments of mercantile | 
houses were so arbitrary, that the venerable 
structure became doomed to destruction ; and 
though it afforded a habitation for many curious 
kinds of people, the commercial tide rose 
higher and rippled further along, until about a 
year ago, when the building was pulled down, 
and another hut of the * oldest inhabitant” 
was catalogued with the relics of the past. 
Thus, one by one, the tender links that stretch 
from the dear old days to the present fall apart, 
and we have little left to remind us of the 
heroes of the Revolution, save their enduring 
examples, and the monumental slabs that are 
scattered about the country they fought so hard 
to save. 
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HON. DEWITT C. LITTLEJOHN. 

Few members of the Republican party in 
New York State have attained such deserved 
eminence as Mr, Littlejohn, and few are better 
fitted by natural tastes and education to take 
the leadership in matters looking to internal 
improvements. 

Mr. Littlejohn was born in the town of 
Bridgewater, Oneida County, N. Y., in the year 
1818, and is, therefore, at the present time in 
the full vigor of a mature manhood. 

At the age of twenty-one he removed to 
Oswego, and entered upon a business career, 
which developed the energy and perseverance 
that has characterized his subsequent actions. 
He was appointed a member of a committee 
introduce measures for the compietion of 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal, at that 
time suspended for want of means, and also to 
report relative to the advisability of enlarging 
the Oswego Canal, an enterprise in which his 
constituency was especially interested. As 
chairman of the committee, he reported the 
measures by means of which these two great 
works were successfuliy completed. 

At the opening of the session of 1855 he was 
chosen Speaker, and wen a proud distinction 
by the clearness of his judgment, and the un- 
biased manner in which he discharged the 
duties of that position. He was re-elected in 


to 
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1857, 59, 60 and °61, and in each of these 
years was made Speaker, a circumstance which 
proves that as a presiding officer he possessed 
marked ability. 

In 1860 Mr. Lincoln, for whose elevation to 
the Presidency Mr. Littlejohn had zealously 
labored, appointed him United States Consul 
at Liverpool. 


position he declined. Although in no sense a 
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military man, soon after the breaking out of the 
Rebellion he raised a regiment, and accepted 
the appointment of Colonel. During the Fall 
of 1862, while he was in camp with his regi- 
ment, he was elected a representative to the 
Thirty-eighth Congress. He returned home, 
took his seat in the Congress to which he had 


This responsible and lucrative | been elected, but was prostrated by sickness. 


After an absence of nearly five months. he 
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NEW YORK CITY.—PAYING OFF THE LABORERS ON THE PUBLIC WORKS.—SEE PAGE 79. 
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once more appeared in Congress, and took a 
leading part in many of the important debates, 
and was instrumental in procuring the passage 
of many bills having for their object the ad- 
vancement of the commercial prosperity of the 
couniry. 

In the Winter of 1866, Mr. Littlejohn was 
| again elected a member of the Assembly of his 
native State. During this session, a bill char- 
tering a company to construct the Niagara 
Snip Canal was passed. The success of this 
measure was mainly due to the untiring efforts 
and ability which he displayed in its advocacy. 

Mr. Littlejohn has always displayed in his 
life great strength of mind and independence 
of character, while the natural modesty of his 
disposition has kept his course free from pre- 
tension. These ennobling traits, supported by 
intense earnestness, have enabied him to over- 
ride all obstacles, 
| He is at present a member of the Assembly 
of our State, to which he was again elected by 
a largely increased majority, showing the con- 
| fidence that the people of his district repose in 
him. 


CHARLES DARWIN. 

ScARCELY any naturalist of modern times has 
created such a sensation in the department of 
natural science as the subject of our sketch. 
Born in England in 1809, he was educated first 

| at Shrewsbury School, afterward went to the 
| University of Edinburgh, where he remained 
two years, and finally entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degree of B.A., 
in 1831. His aptitude for the study of the 
branches of science in which he has since occu- 
| pied such a pre-eminent position would seem 
|to be hereditary, as he is the grandson of the 
celebrated Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author of the 
“ Botanic Garden,” * Origin of Society,” ‘ Zoo- 
nomia,” etc. Soon after his graduation, Mr. 
Darwin was selected as the naturalist to accom- 
pany a Surveying Expedition dispatched by the 
British Navy to make observations in the 
Southern Seas. He served without salary, upon 
condition that he should have the entire dis- 
posal of his own collections. These were 
received in Engiand with the highest enco- 
miums, and the President of the Geological 
Society declared that his voyage was one of the 
most important events in science that had oc- 
curred for many years. After his return he 
published his ** Journal” of the Expedition, 
which was highly appreciated, and has since 
gone through several editions. 

Mr. Darwin had acquired a high position in 
the scientific world by the publication of several 
elaborate works on geology and kindred sub- 
jects before he became well known to the 
general reading public by his more recent 
works of a speculative character. The first of 
these was his essay on the “ Origin of Species,” 
published in 1859, whicb attracted great atten- 
tion, although the theories which he has since 
boldly proclaimed were in that work scarcely 
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more than suggested. It was printed by tens 
of thousands of copies into nearly all the modern 
languages, and Darwin’s name has since become 
a household word. 


But the boldest and most ingenious of his | 


many productions was his latest work, ** The 
Descent of Man,” in which he advocates the 
theory that man himself is but a step in the 
progressive order of created beings, proceeding 
by gradual degrees from inferior types. Like 
all his distinguished predecessors in the ad- 
vancement of new ideas, these later works have 
met with very severe criticism and denuncia- 
tion, especially from those who would change 
the facts of science to meet their own peculiar 
religious vews ; but whatever may be the opin- 
ion of this class of persons as to the truth or 
falsity of his theories, certain it is that he has 
given the scientific world something to think 
about and ponder over. 


‘Or late years advertising has assumed a 
very important phase—in fact, has become a science 
in business—and no one has done more, or as much, 
to make it so, as Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York. 
Their prompt and systematic mode of transacting 


their business has gained the confidence of all large | 


advertisers, and has raised them in a few years from 
one of the smallest to the leading advertising house 
in the world.’’—Maple Leaves. 








Tue almost miraculous powers of certain | 
cosmetics has never been more fully exemplified than | 
in the famous Medicated Soap and the unrivaled | 
Oriental Cream, invented and manufactured by Dr. | 


Gouraud, of 48 Bond Street, New York. The Doctor 
has done more for the beauty of American ladies than 
any chemist of the age, whether of the Old World or 
the New. 








Sorry Goip anp Soup Sitver.—We sell 
Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only, but 
at prices so low that there is no longer any induce- 
ment to purchase the worthless watches with which 
the country has been flooded, For full particulars 
and prices, send for our Illustrated Price List, and 
mention FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
HOWARD & CO., No. 865 Broadway, New York. Tie 
new “ Boy's Waich”’ is now ready. tf 





Physiologists say that our Bodies are re- 
newed once in seven years. The material of which 
they are reconstructed is the blood, and unless it be 
fully charged with the elements of vitality, the 
strength and health of the system decline. Of all 
blood depurents, DR. WALKER’s VINEGAR BITTERS is 
the safest and most infallible. There is no disease, 
arising from depravation of the blood, which it will 
not speedily cure. 





Hatw’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is 
no new preparation for the public to experiment 
with ; its success is unparalleled for restoring gray 
hair to its natural color, promoting its growth, and 
producing new hair on bald heads, 








Curomos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 








The Humar Hair.—Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
for heaithful purity and excellence, is unsurpassed. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


Twelve Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents, 
that Retail readily for Ten Dollars. 
826-838) R.L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 











BF WE GIVE IT AWAYT!! 9 





to pay postage, 
Yew York City, 





LLIAYAY 


Paralytics should send stamp for our new circular 
on the Nature and Cure of Paralysis. Full instruc- 
tion for home treatment. Address, R. F. TOOKER, 
M.D.. 117 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 836-39 





FRANK 






* The Best 
— - ‘ cISH 
iliustrated Paper, 
| With the largest circulation, Published every fifteen 
days. Subscription, $5 a year; single number, 25 cts. 
All letters should be addressed, 
‘EL MUNDO NUEVO,” 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


“DOMESTIC” 
















The whole 
world challenged 
to produce a Fam- | 
ily Sewing Ma 
| chine that will | 
sew as light and 
jas heavy; light 
running and 
easily operated. 
The best machine 
for use, the easi 
est to sell, the 
| most durable— 


| will last a life 

time. Lock stitch, 
noiseless, attach : 
ments unequaled. A gout business may be estab- 
| lished in any city or town in the U.S. This machine 
| has established its superiority in every instance where 
ic has come in competition with any machine in 
the market. Men with capital are finding it to their 


clusive business, Agents wanted in unoccupied 
territory. Machines guaranteed as represented 

Adress, **Domestic’? Sewing Machine 
Company, 96 Chambers Street, New York, or 
| Toledo, Ohio. 









SEL INSTITUTE.—SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
rls in separate departments, with first-rate modern arrange- 
rders. Specialities : Modern languages and exact sciences 
commences on 

ences exchanged. A, G, ME 
Staten Island 


EL, P. O. Box 51, Stapleton, 





‘* Prepare for the Cholera.” 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 


“ BOKER’S BITTERS,” 


Since an experience 01 more than 45 years has 
proved them to be BY FAR the BEST and 
most EFFICACIOUS Stomach Bitters, as 


ware of Counterfeits, and buy only of respectable 
houses. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P. O. Box 1,029, 
835-45-eow 





$100,000 OO. 
LAST CHANCE! 


Omaha Legal Enterprise! 


IN AID OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


$100,000.00 
IN CASH PRIZES! 


$20,000 the Hichest Prize! 


Tickets $2 each, or three for $5. At a meeting of 
the citizens of Omaha, September 19th, 1871, it was 
voted to draw POSITIVELY October 31st. 

REFERENCES—City Marshal, Chief of Police, or any 
citizen of Omaha, Nebraska; Depository—Banking 
House of Caldwell, Hamilton & Co., Omaha. City 








— 


orders. For full particulars, address, 


J. LYFORD & CO., 
| MAG IC Stamp for a Price List. 


Business Managers, OMAHA, NEB, 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY 
Has Removed to 
743 Broadway, 
Nearly opposite his old Store. 





FOR THE PARLOR. Send 


W. Jd. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Frames, Portable Desks, 
AND WORKBOXES, 
82 BOWERY (near Canal Street), New York. 











~ Cornell Watch Co., of Chica 


Are now manufacturing all grades of Stem and Key-Winding Movements (full plate), superior to any made 








Le 7 s — 


go, Ill, 





in the United States, Our Winding Attachment is the most practical, strong and durable, of any yet produced 


All grades, from the lowest to the 


hest price, supplied with 


STEM=-WiINDING ATTACHMENT. 


Ask your jeweler to show you the Cornell Watch. 


New York Office, 21 Maiden Lane. 


PAUL CORNELL, President. 


J. C. ADAMS, General Agent. 


papers sent free to persons desiring to see them. | 
Money can be sent in registered letters or money | 


advantage to make the sale of this machine their ex- | 


the first Monday of September. Refer- | 
THFMSSEL, F 


well as a very agreeable and pleasant Cordial. Be- | 
66 Liberty St., New York. | 


| YORK DAILY NEWS, for the Year 


‘to 31,060,508 ; or an Average of | 
/100,846 each Day of Publication. 


| 
| 


| lar, terms, and list of premiums, ANNETTE & CO.,, | 


| disorders of the skin. Twenty-five cents per box. 





= {At Richard Meares’) fib 
= SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH ahaa * ARNOLD,CO! E 








Looking Glasses, “rss 


| 


The New Number of the Great Comic and 





fOcrozer 14, 1871. 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. ; 





QTRA NGERS Visiting the City can find 
h an unusually large and select assortment of 
Fall and Winter Goods, 
Selected with great care for best trade, and in STYLE, 
QUALITY and LOW PRICES cannot be equaled. 


BROADWES 








° ‘ a | » » ’ a | ’ 
Dress Goods, Velvets, Silks and Satins. | CARPETS 
100 pieces Heavy Wide Black Silk, $1.25 and $1.28 ; — 
worth $1.75 and $1.88, 1871. FALL. 187] 


50 pieces Extra Heavy Gros-Grain Silk, $1.75 and $2; 
usual price, $2.2 5 


and $2.50. —_ 
Black and Colored Satins, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75. NOW OPEN, 
Black and Colored Bonnet Velvets, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75. | 
32-inch Silk Cloaking Velvets, $5, $6 and $7. A Large and Very Attractive Assortment of 
36-inch All Silk do., $9, $10, $12 and $15. FRENCH 
Black and Colored Velveteens, 75c., 88c., $1 and $1.25. ie ’ 
Best Brands Black Alpacas, 30c., 35c., 40c. and 50c. 
1,500 pieces Colored Alpacas, Poplins, Serges, etc., in 
plaids, stripes, and plain colors, large assortment, 
at 25c., 30c., 35¢c., 38c. and 40c. per yard, 

Fine Empress Cloths, all colors, 50c, and 55c. 
Choice colors French Satines, 70c. and 80c, 
All-Wool Velours, extra wide, $1, $1.25 and $1.50, 
2,000 Ottoman Shawls, rich grounds, every color, 
2.75, $3, $3.50, $3.75 and $4. 

10x4 All-Wool Blankets, $3.50, $4, $4.50 and $5. Also, New Private Designs of VELVET 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, BRUSSELS’ 


Housekeeping Goods, Flannels, Muslins, | qigite-piy and INGRAIN CALPETS. 
In all the leading makes, at wholesale rates. . so ‘ _ 
—— 2 WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Wool, Merino, Cotton Hosiery, and 
Undergarments, 

In every make and quality, at low prices, 
Tartan Plaid and Plain Cashmere Stockings for 
Ladies and Children. 

Ladies’ Kid Gloves, excellent article, 75c. and 8Sc. 
2-Button Kid Gloves, $1.12 and $1.25, 
Ladies’ Ready-Made Underclothing. 
Chemises, excellent muslin, 75c., 88¢c., $1, $1.25, $1.50. 
Night-Gowns, $1, $1.25 and $1.50, 

Tucked Skirts, 75c., 88c. and $1. 

French Wove and Hand-Made Corsets, 75¢c., 88¢., $1 
$1.25 and $1.50. Very fine, $2 and $2.25. 
Sash Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Velvet MIRKORS, CORNICES, SHADES, BEDDING, eic., ete. 

Ribbons, Now Open, a Large Assortment of 
Small Wares, Buitons, Perfumery, in endless variety. TAMBOURED LACE, GUIPURF. NOTTINGHAM and 
The latest Novelties in DROP CURTAINS, 

EMBROIDERIES, LACES, LINEN SETS, HDKFS., AT REDUCED PRICES 

AND RUFFLINGS. 7 AT REDUCED PRICES. 
HAND-MADE WORSTED GOODS IN EVERY STYLE. 
Making a LARGER and RICHER ASSORTMENT of 
GOODS than any hitherto to be found on Sixth Ave, 


RICHARD MEARES. 


307 & 309 SIxTH AVE. 103 & 105 W. 19TH ST. 






ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN 
CARPETING §. 
Entirely new styles of TURKEY, AUBUSSON, AX- 


MINSTER, MOQUETTE, TOURNAY VELVET and 
WILTON CARPETS, 





‘AP 
Al 


| 
| + 
|Upnoustery DEPARTMENT. 
NOW OPEN, 
A Large and Attractive Assortment of 
SATINS, DAMASKS, 

FIGURED AND PLAIN SILK TERRIFS, 
COTELAINES, STRIPED S & W PEKINADES, 
SATINES, CHINTZES, CRETONNi‘S 
LACE & NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


In Choice Designs, 


“ELASTIC SPONGE 
| BEDDING & CUSHIONS. 


The Oleanest, Lightest, Cheapest, Most 
Elastic, Most Durable and Economica! 
Mattress, Pillow and Cushion 
in use, 

No Moths! 
Wo “ Packing !’’ 
ito Dust! 


Send for Circulars and Price-lists to 











THE GIRONDIN DISINFECTANT. 


Adopted by the New York Board of Health. Sold 
by all the principal druggists. 835-38 


The Cireulation of THE NEW 


ending Sept. 1, 1873, amounted | 





GENTS WANTED, Male and Female, W illiam R. Horton & son 
in all parts of the world. Address, for circu- | : n , , ; 

(Successors to American Patent Sponge Co.), 

80 Cedar Street, N. Y. 835-38 | 


a 524 Broadway, New York. (8:}1-37 
ATOH FREF, to Agents, to introduce an article 
that sells in every house. Address, 
837-40 S. GILLILAND, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





5 A Week to Agents, male or female. Busi- 
ness honorable. I. 1. GARSIDE, Paterson, 


| REAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION by B9Y ne ae 


Removing Pimples and all other disagreeable - 7 — ' 
S12 to $24 A DAY. 

| Agents wanted in every county in the United States 

to sell a newly patented article of great utility, anu 

absolutely needed in every household. For further 

particulars, address, THE CHAMVPION MFG. Cv.,, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 835-60 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


FISHERMEN! 
Twines and Netting, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


825-37-0 sap Send for Price List. Baltimore, Md. 





Figures will not lie! 
“4 How Large Fortunes are made! 
ag FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -@ 

#a~ SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 





$250 a Month easily made with Stencil and Price in Ragland. Inthe U.8, 
Key-Check .Dies. Secure Circular and Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 885.00 
S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. New Singer - . 32.50 65.90 
819-44 Elias Howe . - 35.00 65.00 

te Wilson Shuttle - 40,00 45.00 





The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and laborin any of the above named 
machines, 

ew AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personally appeared before 
me. and made oath that the above prices are correct. and taken 
by himfrom Circulars published inthe United States and 

gland under the corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing said machines, FRED. SMITH 

Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of CuyahogaCo., oO. 


MON E like dirt, easily made byanyone. Splen- 
y did chance! Send your address, and 
be satisfied! This is legitimate. Particulars free. 
Don’t miss this grand chance. 
CHARLES M. WELLS, Chicago, Tl. 





FOX, OTTER, MINK, ALL ANIMALS, from the 
smallest to Bear and Deer. can be trapped. Boys! 
read the New Enlarged ‘‘ Hunter’s Guide and Trap- 
per’s Companion.” Tells all about ‘‘ HUNTING, FIsH- 
ING & TRAPPING,’ How to make Traps, Boats and 
Snares. Also trapping secrets, to tan furs all colors 
and kinds, Nearly 100 pages. It is the only cheap 
book of the kind. Beware of recipes and worthless 
books. Only 25 cents, prepaid, by 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


NOW READY, 








The WILson Srwino Macurves are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















Satirical Paper of America, 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 
AND CONTAINING 


THE HUMOROUS HISTORY OF THE DAY, 
FRANK LESLIE'S 








IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
Gun Material. Write for Price List, to GREAT 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. “Army 


Budget of Bn. Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Ag. ts 


wanted, 828-53 





TIVE gre 5 mis “The \ io- : ; ; 

T aes aga Hath a = THIS IS NO HUMBUG! 
for Honest Men.” “How to Build ©| P)¥ SENDING 30 CENTS and STAMP; 
fo I ‘ Le ° ae > bul a with age, height, color of eyes and hair, vou 
Fashionable Woman—A Vision of Ame- = oye by return mail, a correct picture of your 
ns : pa ; ; : uture husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
rican Ankles ' (very fine - “How Mr. | riage, Address, W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 33 Pal. 
Mix Cured His Wife of Woman’s Rights” | tonville, N. Y. j §25-37-0 


1 I slightful e ime 
(a dangerous but delightful experiment), M AGIC 





rmao1T ToGRaPHs.— 


and about fifty other splendid hits at the The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 


times. package ; five assorted packages for $1. Sent. post 
7 age paid, by W. C. WEEMYSS, 730 Broadwias. ‘Sey 
PUBLISHED EVERY WHERE. York. - piel 








Se sr 
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AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC 


IN BEHALF OF 
The Union Home for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans. 


We, the officers and managers of the UNION HOME 


AND SCHOOL, ask the assistance of all benevolently 
disposed persons in aid of the institution eaeer our 
charge. Through the kindness of Major-General 
Alexander Shaler, Hon. John H. White, Colonel E. B. 
Lansing, George H. Purser, Benjamin W. Hitchcock 


and others, a Grand Military Festival and Fete ¢ “ im- 
petre has been arranged to be held in October, and 
we earnestly invile the public to patronize and ‘assist 
the unde rtaking. 


Mrs. CHAS. P. DALY, President. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA L. FARRAGUT, Vice-President. 
Mrs. ALEX. SHALER, Vice-President. 

Mrs. DAVID HOYT, Secretary. 


Mrs, C. M, LYDIG, 

Mrs, J. C. FREMONT. 

Mrs. GEO. F. HOPPER. 

Mrs. R. JOHNSON. 

Mrs. J. J. VAN DALSEM. 

Mrs. L. H. ROWAN, 

Our comrades’ sacrifices to preserve the peaceful 
homes which we live to enjoy have left their little 
ones helpless and homeless. While we diligently rear 
costly monuments to commemorate these sacrifices, 
let us remember that we can rear no nobler monu- 


ment than this Home for their destitute and orphan | 


AMBROSE E. BURNSIDE, 
Commander-in-Chief G.A. R. 


children, 





THE undersigned citizens of New York, desiring 
to express our approval and unite our efforts in behalf 
of the Military Fete Chaimpetre for the benefit 
of the ““UNION HOME ANID SCHOOL,” hereby ear- 
nestly request our fellow citizens to assist the officers 
and managers in rendering the appeal in behalf of 


this popular and excellent charity a memorable 
success, 
THOS. HILLHOUSE, SHEPHERD KNAPP, 
JOHN D. JONES, HENRY CLEWS, 
WM. M. VERMILYE, H. C. FAHNESTOCK, 
R. J. THORNE, PARKER HANDY, 
S. is M. BARLOW, ED. P. COWLES, 
Cc DANA, GEO. OPDYKE, 


L LOYD ASPINWALL, 
THU RLOW WEED, GEO, B., LINCOLN, 
A. ARTHUR, R. F. ANDREWS, 
GUY R. PELTON, L. W. WINCHESTER, 
SAMUEL SINCLAIR, RICHARD SCHELL, 


THOMAS MURPHY, 


ETHAN ALLEN, HUGH, J. HASTINGS, 
P. H. JONES, ALLAN CAMPBELL, 
JOHN MILLER, W. R. BEEBE, 
ERASTUS COOKE, JOHN EDDY, 

kK, BEACH, 0. D. MAUN, 
E. D. WEBSTER, WILLIS GAYLORD, 
GEO, W. McLEAN, CHAS, B. NORTON, 
CHAS. V. WARE, L. W. EMERSON, 
HENRY E. DAVIES, JR., CHAS, F. ALLEN, 


JOSEPH BELL, THOS. S. MOORE, 
0. H, PURDY, WM. K. LOTHROP, 
ABM. WAKEMAN F. S. TALLMADGE, 
GEV. JONES, T. E. STEWART, 


GEV. H. SHARP, THOS, J. PHILLIPS, 
and 2,000 others. 
s OF 7, Store No, 29 Beekman } 
NEW YORK, Sept. 29, 1871. 

The undersigned, to whom has been entrusted | 
general management of the Grand Festival and Fete 
Champetre, has the honor and gratification to an 
nounce that the programme, with appointments for 

each day, will be published in the daily journals of 
to-morrow. Returning thanks to the many who have 
kindly assisted his endeavors and to those who have 
volunteered their personal services, he would also 
beg to state that the unavoidable expense attendant 
upon this gigantic undertaking will amount to 
nearly $20,000. No such series of entertainments 
have ever been presented to the American porate. 
The final programme contains more than the first 
promised, and the arrangements are so complete that 
the management feel encouraged to believe that those 
who attend will be gratified beyond measure, 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Manager, 
29 Beekman Street, New York, 


MANAGER'S 





Address 
836-39 


THING for Barrooms, mailed for 25c. 
Novelty, Port Deposit, Md. 


RELIANCE WRINGER 


PERFECTED, 1871. 
Moulton 
@ Rolls, 
Most Durable ; 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
Curved 
Clamp, 
HoldsFirmest; 
Wy "i The Cheapest, 
; == _ The Best, 

















@ SPIRALGEAR, @ 





TRY IT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


1l Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, 
Rhode Island. [813-37-eow 
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MMROY FEMALE SEMINARY.—This in- 

stitution offers the accumulated advantages of 
= fifty years of successful operation. For circu- 
lars apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N.Y. [830-37 


Vii om 








-GAR—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, 
in 10 hours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, beeen [883-46 


Ss TOU N DING R EVEL ATIONS! — 

A Written Chart of your whole life—Past, Pre- 

sent and Futnre. Whether you will Marry ; it 80, 

Picture and Address of future Partner, All for 26 

Cents, State day of month born, inclosing small lock 
of hair, to the greatest living Astrologer, 

R. S. LYFORD, P. 0. Box 42, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


| 


; 


| 
| 
| 
| 





FRANK LESL IE’S ILLUSTRATED | NEWSPAPER. 


TRY THE TRIAL TRIP! 


TA EH B 
= Zz ae, 


tere 
YORE 





THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
(NEW YORK CITY, AND I HF ER, N.Y.) 


THE THIRTEEN NUMBERS of the Quarter from 


to Jan. 1, 1872, will be sent, On Trial, 
Try the TRIAL TRIPi 


Oct. 1, 1871, 
for Only FIFTY CENTS! 









PoerbB ERS Ss 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER will be sent from 
Oct. 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1873, FIFTEEN MONTHS 
(65 Nos.)—for $3; or two copies (to different post- 
offices, if desired,) the same time, for $5, which 
is giving TWENTY-SIX NUMBERS F*RREVH:! 








~~ “al JANUAR eae 


Moore's Rural New-Yorker, 


The Great National Illustrated Weekly, is the 


STANDARD AuTHOoRITY on Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Ete., and a favorite Literary and Family 
Paper allover the Continent. It is Ablv Edited, 
Finely Illustrated, and by far the Largest, Best 





and Cheapest Yournal of its Class in the World! 
For over Twenty Years it has been the most Pop- 
ular Weekly in its Sphere, but its Contents, Style 


and Reduced Price for 1872 will render it still 


more acceptable. Only $2.50 a Year; @2 in 
Clubs, Great Premiums to Club Agents. Speci- 
mens, &c., sent free. Drafts, P. O. Money Orders 
and Registered Letters at our risk. Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 








Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps 
at the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where. Manufactured by 
G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


FORTUNES 


pany, Syracuse, N 





i MARK, 











her $2. No Humbua, Send 
Deed for Pamphlet. Union Com- 
833-839 



















W... CHS, are inno 
spect difierers from &¢ Mi a 
Cold Watches, except 
@ intrinsic value. Warranted for 
i‘Time aud durabilty. Pa= 
ent Levers. &-0 and @.5 
extra, @204 855 sent C.O D, 
Express will exhibit Goodson re- 
ceipt of Freight cherges only 

JOHN FOGGAN Pres’) In- 
purksco Gotp Wartcu Co., 

73 Nassau Street, New York 


Try sa aiate s of our week 8-page, 
$1.00, illustrated weekly—30 years 
established. Fine steel engravings | 


free to sub’s. Ag’ts make $5 a day. 


| Send for The Saturday Gasctte, Hallowell, Me. 











REDUCTION of PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 


Great Saving to Consumers 


BY GETTING UP CLUBS, 
sa Send for our New Price-List, and a Club-Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., | 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5,643. New York. — 


ROY AL HAVANA, 
LOTTERY OF CUBA, 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

aa nished. Orders solicited and prompt- 
iy fl filled. The 1 highest rates paid for Doubloons, and 
all kinds of Goid and Silver; alsofor all Government | 
Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 











DEG I RAAF 





& Ty AYLOI Xt, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue,) 


CONTINUE 


| STILL 
| 
} 





TO KEEP 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Surniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Etc., 


: Of any House in the United States, which they offer at 


Retail and Wholesale prices. 





Now 
In all Branches of Vocal 


Open for 


GENERAL, 
820 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
The oldest and best Music School in the Country, 
Private 
and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
CONSERVATORY 
near Twelfth St., 
(The Branch at No, 82 Fifth Avenue removes up-town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, and 106 COURT STREET, 


OF MUSIC, 


and Class Instruction 


OFFICES, 
over the Music Store. 


near State. 





HOW WHEN «0 WHERE | 
ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES. 


Issued Quarterly, (new edition Just ouT) Contains 
Lists of ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, Daily, Weekly, 
Religious, Agricultural, Local and Political; aiso 
MAGAZINES, and all Periodicals devoted to class inter- 
ests ; also estimates showing 


COST OF ADVERTISING, 


and hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
the 


Experience of Successful Advertisers. 
Mailed to any address FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address, 


| 

| GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 

| Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All 
| Kinds of Printers’ Materials, 

| No. 41 Park Row, New York. 
F é * 7 Pas 





H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
| OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS, 
Sent by Express C.0.D., or Post Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad Street, New York. 





Troy Laundry, 
82 East Ninth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Fourth Avenue, New York. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ LINEN DONE AT SHORT 
NOTICE. 


Receipt for preparing Starch, $2. 


AGENTS FOR THE CELE ig APEX WASHING 
MACHINE. 


Goods called for and delivered. tf 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successor to Strasburger, Fritz & Pfeiffer), 
or GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
hina & Fancy Goods, 
BOHEMIAN GLASS & LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, Etc., Erc., 


304 Broadway, near Canal St, N. Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
| and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving, to supply 
the general demand. 825-50 











IMPORTERS O 


| 





| 


HORACE WATERS, 


| A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


TILL DISPOSE of One Hundred 

a PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 

first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 

| LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or Will 

take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 
quarterly installments, 








ATOH FREE, $30.00 a day sure. No money in ad- 
vance. Address, with stamp, LATTA & Co., 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 834-37 





COLLINS 
Watch Factory 


CUNDURANGO 


THE WONDERFUL REMEDY FOR 
| CAN ER, SYPHILIS, SCROFULA, 
CEES AND OTHER CHRONIC 
BLOOD DISEASES. 

Dr, P. T. KEENE having just returned from Ecua- 
dor and brought with him a quantity of the genuine 
| Candurango Bark, secured through the official 
recommendation and assistance of His Excellency the 
President of Ecuador, and the Government of that 
Republic, we are prepared to fill orders for it to a lim- 
| ited extent, and at a price about one-quarter of that 
| Which the cost of the first very small supply com- 
pelled us to charge. 

A spurious article is now advertised and sold as 
Cundurango. We have, at a considerable expense, 
and with the co-operation of the authorities of Loja, 
the province where the plant grows, so directed the 
channel for our supply as to insure that none but the 
genuine articie shall be sold by us; and we par- 
ticularly call the attention of the public, for their 
protection, to this fact, 

& LISS, KEENE & CO., 
60 Cedar St., New York. 

D. W. Biss, M.D., Washington, D. C.; Z. E. BLIss, 
M.D., New York ; P. T. KEENE, M.D., New York. 

837-40 


DENSLOW, & BUSH’S SAFETY ”’ OIL 


ill not explode! Safest and 
~ est oil ever produced ! Stands 
lover 150° jire test ! We take regu- 
var Kerosene oil, and by our new 
process expel all impurities and 

xplosive elements. The Fire 
‘nderwriters of N. Y. urgently 
secommend our oil as a protec- 
Won Ww lie uu property. <A lighted lamp may be up- 
set and broken without fear of explosion or fire. For 
sale by all grocers, druggists, etc., in the U.S, Extra 
inducements to dealers. Address DENSLOW & BUSH, 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mass., 
34+ 8S. Calvert St.. Baltimore, Md., 51 S. Water St., 
| Chicago, Ill., or Cleveland, 0, 831-43 


| Just Begun 


IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Two Most Attractive Novels. 


—— 


“A BRIDGE OF GLASS.” 


An Original Serial Story. 
Written expressly for the CHIMNEY CORNER, by the 
Celebrated Novelist, 
FREDERICK W. ROBINSON, 


Author af “Anne Judge, Spinster,” “ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” etc., ete, 


UL. 

















| 
| 
| 
| 


II. 


“THE SORCERER'S VICTIM,” 


A Most Exciting American Story. 
Short Stories by the best writers in Europe and 
America, in all cases written for us expressly. 
Adventures, Travels, Pictures of Foreign Life, Self- 
Made Men. 
Illustrations that are not equaled by any paper in 
the World. 





Terms, $4 a year. Six copies for one year, $20. 
All subscriptions should be addressed, plainly, 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 











Collins Metal Watches. 


° 
3 epresents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
bn yea These watches, for accuracy of time, 


watches and $12 chains. 
and in appearance, 
of our watches that have bee 
one minute in six months, 
rices $15, $20 and $25—all Patent Levers, 
ng Cases. Chains $2 io $12, 
Every watch we sell is fully guarantee 
When six watches are ordered at one time, 
one free, We have 


lly equal gold we tehes costing $250. 
aoe n coed on railroads, have not varied 

We manufacture three qualities— 
Full Jeweled, in Hunt- 
according to weight and finish. 
i by special certificate. 
we will send @ seventh 


all kinds of Jewelry of the s 


Some 





ame SPLENDID 


COLLINS METAL, equaling, in styles and appearance, the finest 


gold jewelry. Goods sent by Express C. 


oO. D. 


CaUTION.—The genuine Collins Watches can only be had by 


order from us direct, as we have no Agents. 


C. E. COLLINS & wm 335 satin N. Y. il 














80 


Waltham Watches!! 


7 7 ~ ‘: 
3-4 Plate, 16 and 20 Sizes, 

THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM-WINDING ATTACHMENT. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MANNER 
AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCURACY, 
AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE AT 
THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST PAT- 
TERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR OWN 
ORDER. 

OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW THE 
LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS CON- 
SIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
tf-o 565 and 567 Broadway. 





E, & HT. ANTHONY & CO,, 


Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 
No. 591 BROADWAY, 


Call attention to the following novelties : 

ROBINSON & CHERRILL’S CLOUD AND SEA 
EFFECTS. Artists prize them. All persons of 
taste should select some. They have received 
twenty seven medals in Europe. . 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Stereo, exquisite. 

GERMAN STUDIES, by Hirsch. 

ENGLISH BELLES, from London Stereo Company. 

BERLIN BELLES, from Loescher and others. | 

LANTERN SLIDES, new, plain and colored. 

SILK VELVET PASSE-PARTOUTS, newest styles. 

STATUARY, stereoscopic, new and beautiful. 

VIEWS OF INDIA, remarkably fine. 

ENGLISH CELEBRITIES, choice collection. 

GRAPHOSCUPES, a fresh importation. 

ACTRESSES, by Sarony, Gurney, Howell, Brady. 

CALLA LILY, an exquisite new chromo. 

CRUSHED BY ICEBERGS. Bradford. 

FRITH’S UNIVERSAL SERIES. Beautiful 8x10 
photos of all parts of the world. 

IMPERIAL PALACES AND ROME, by Lamy, very | 


fine. 
ALBUMS, CHROMOS, FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES, 
VIEWS. | 
PONTIS MEGELETOSCOPES AND TRANSPA- 
RENCIES. | 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
No. 591 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan, 


cRISTADORG's 


or, 
Wwe THE BEST 

’ ItHAIR DY EE. 

"ERY WHERE, 

Manutactory, GS Maiden Lane. 
817-42-0-eoW 


B W K } U PT From Auction, a 
A A .\ 1 e large lot of Ladies’ 
Solid Gold, Hunting Case Watches, with full-jeweled, 
detached lever movements, $28 each, usual price $45. 
More expensive Watches and Chains from auction. 
All sent C. 0. D., privilege to examine. F. J. NASH, 
712 Broadway, N. Y. ‘‘ Worthy the fullest confidence.”’ 
—Christian Advocate, N. Y. “All that Mr. Nash 
says may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 
“Just what he represents them.’’—Christian Union. 
836-37-0 


SOLD 








“vn ARCHITECT. 


Working Drawings, 
$12, post-paid. 


GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue of ail books 
on Architecture, Agriculture, 

Field Sports and the Horse. 


‘poked 8 =a'gs 
YEAST: 


POWDER 


Is rapidly superseding all other parations for pro- 
ducing Elegant, Siveet and Wholesome ROLLS, BIS- 
CUITS, BREAD, Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes. 
Perfectly Pure and Reliable, and always ready for 
immediate use. The CHEAPEST Baking Powder in 
the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON LAND OR SEA, 
in any climate, for years. Itis well adapted to the 
use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, 
etc., and is, in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST 
POWDER made “for the Kitchen, the Camp, the | 
Galley.” } 

SOLD BY GROCERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 New Street, New York. °o 











THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacitic Tea Co., 8 Church 
St., New York. P. 0. Box 5506, 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 












$65 PER MONTH. Our Agents are 
making the above amount right along. 
Full description circulars sent free. 
383-35-0 WELLS & CO., 432 Broome St., N. Y. 








celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wunder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch”? (alike on both sides), and is 
Sulu licensed. The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, [ll.; or St. Louis, Mo. 








Solicited by Munn & Co., Publish- 


PATEN ik ers Scientific American, 37 Park 
Row, N. Y. 


Twenty-five years experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with ful! direc- 
tions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the NEW 
CENSUS by counties and all large cities, 140 Engrav- 
ings of Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and rules 
for obtaining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


50 CENT 








sent to Box 3856, N.Y. P.O, | 
furnishes samples for re- | 
834-37-9 


fined, money-making employment. 


' 





| AMOR HILLBORN & CO., 44 North Tenth St., Phila- 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





ANIMALS. 


the other poor dogs a chance! 


JUSTICE TO THE 


JUSTICE—** Get out, ye greedy pups! Give 


PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL. 


Warranted perfectly safe. Is used in over 150,000 Families. 
Oil House of CHAS. PRATT. Established 1770. 


108 FULTON STREET. N. Y. 


RAILROAD™.._ CHARLES W. 
BONDS =... HASSLER 


Treat the Human Machine Gently. 
The winding passage, thirty feet in length, through which the main por- 











brane as delicate as silk and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 


plaint, can be cured by abusing and convulsing this tender membrane with a 
furious purgative. The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which heals, tones and invigorates the irritated intestines, while it relieves 
them from the morbid humors which provoke abdominal disease. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. oO 

PER Ss I AN The bloom of early womanhood is preserved, and its attractive beauty 
heightened, by using DEVERNA’S PERSIAN SPRAY. Itis the productof 

Prof. DeVrerNa’s laboratory after lengthened and costly experiments, 


< anditis confidently offered as incomparably the best face preparation 
Freckles, Moth Patehes, Tan, and all impurities of the skin. are at 
once removed by iis application. Sold by all Drug and Fancy stores. 


WHAT SHALL WE SLEEP ON? 


rhe attention of every reader who values ‘Life, Health and Happiness,” is called to the ANS WER to this 
important question, as found in the wonderful and beautiful 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 








Patented June 16 1868; Nov. 23 and 30, 1869; Nov. 22, 1870; April II, 1871. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 





[Ocroper 14, 1871, 





‘BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


| 564 and 567 Broadway, N. Y. 


Importers of 


DIAMONDS 


AND ALL 


Precious Stones. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE JEWELRY. 


Best Quality of 


DRILL CARBON 


Always on Hand, 


| 








| MOLLER’ 
| COD LIVER O'F 


| 66 F LATE YEARS IT HAS BECOME 

almost impossible to get any Cod Liver Oil 
| that patients can digest, owing to the objectionable 
| node of procuring and preparing the livers. * * * 
| MOLLER, of Christiania, Norway, prepares an oil which 


| 


| is perfectly pure, and in every respect all that can be 
| wished."—Dr, L. A. Sayre, before Academy of Medi- 
j cine. (See Medical Record, December, 1869, p. 447.) 


PRANG’S AMERIGAN CHROMOS 


Now on Exhibition 


Fair of the American Institute, 


Together with the Original Oil Paintings. 


CALL AND SEE THEM! 
4&3 Illustrated Catalogues to be had gratis, at the 
Fair, or on application to 


L. PRANC & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


UNRIVALED 
Shirts, Collars. 
CUFFS 


AND 


§39-37-0 





tion of the waste matter of the system is discharged, is lined with a mem- | D R A W E RS 
q 
3 


Neither constipation, colic, diarrhea, dysentery, nor any other bowel com- | 


| TO ORDER. 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


No. 637 Broadway. . 


| IcKEBsS 
ECLECTIC OIL 
Is Pure, Safe, Sweet and Economical. 
J. H. WICKES, 


120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
835-470 





and all who contemplate 
building, supplied with de- 


BUILDERS 


| scriptive circular of ‘‘ Village Builder.”” Address, A, J. 


BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y 
837 49-0 





JESELSON & JZALLVEIS, 
545 Broadway, 
Importers of 

~ SWISS CARVINGS, 
WORKS OF ART, 


FANCY WOODEN WARE, 











Woven Wire Mattress Company, of Hartford, Conn., | 


SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS. | 
For Perfect Cleanliness, Perfect Comfort, and Perfect Durability, | 


The Company claim that this Perfect Spring Bed without Springs has no rival. | 

The Mattress consists of 8,000 feet of 1814 wire, made into perfect coils, and at the same time interlocked 
by an ingenious process of Double Weaving, by which a fabric half an inch thick is formed, which, when it | 
is stretched on its frame by machinery, forms a bed of remarkable elasticity and strength. } 

The Wire Mattress is a complete revolution of old ideas as to beds, being a Perfect Sleeping | 


lite aie | Arrangement in itself, with the addition of a blanket in warm weather. For ordinary use, however, a 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day) to sellthe | thin hair mattress is desirable ; but this is the only covering necessary, and on this account the bed is the | 


CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN MARKE?. 
All the vexing repairs usually necessary in almost every other bed are avoided, and they are guaranteed 


NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SHAPE OR NEED A REPAIR. 


This wire fabric is as Noiseless as India-Rubber Cloth, which is a strong recommendation to all nervous, | 
restless sleepers. It is destined tobe THE POPULAR BED of the country. } 
These beds can be found at nearly all the best Furniture Dealers’ in the country. When they are not, the | 
Company will send direct, free of freight charges. Address, for Circular and Price-List, 


GEO. C. PERKINS, Secretary, 


. HARTFORD, CONN. | 
G. B. HAWLEY, President. 
For sale by WILCOX & CO., 59 Fourth Awenue, N. Y., and all City Dealers 


A. S. HERENDEN & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
delphia. JACOB FITROW, 109 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
W. B. MOSES, Washington, D. C. EMMONS CAMPFIELD, 418 Olive St., St. Louis. 


And the Trade in all the large towns and cities in the Union. | 
Also by all first-class Dealers in BOSTON. 


Ask for the WONDERFUL WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. and take no other bed. 


THE 


“MANSARD” 


Is the name by which we designate our elegant 
new shape and style 


LADD PATENT WATCH CASE. 


For Sale by leading Jewelers throughout the 
United States. 


J.A. BROWN & CoO., 


11 Maiden Lane, New York. 836-37 





HEAP DOUBLE GUNS from Auction.— 

An Imported, Double-barreled Shot Gun, war- 

ranted to give satisfaction, price $10 ; Powder-flasks, 

¥-lb., at Toc. ; Sho'-pouch, lever top, 3 Ibs., at 75c. 

Gamebags, large size, $1.50. Sent to any part of the 

country, C.0.D. JAS. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court Sireet, 
Brooklyn, New York. tf-o 


MARVIN & CO'’S 
S A i?) ARE THE 
- BEST. 


265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








